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PREFACE. / 



In the following humble pages, on the 
beneficial Direction of Rural Expenditure, 
my wish has been to suggest some occu« 
pations to the rich which may combine 
amusement and advantage; and to in- 
troduce at the same time, those maxims 
of political economy which appeared con- 
nected with the questions discussed. 

I have endeavoured to elucidate some 
parts of my subject by historical illustra- 
tions, w^hich may, perhaps, serve to ex- 
cuse^ an occasional digresaioq, and hope 
the intention of my Essay will be an 
apology for many faults in its execution. 
A 2 



IV 

Mr. Colquhoun calculated, a few yeais 
ago, that the income of the various per- 
sons formmg. the landed interest (not in- 
cluding any below 270/. per annum each), 
amounted to above 80 millions sterling.* 
It is needless to insist on the importance 
to the country of a henefiddl direction of 
so large a sum, if we consider only its 
direct result ; but when we see the vast 
influence which the example of opulent 
land-owners must have on all other 
classes, — when we recollect, that they 
are quoted as authority by the circle 
round them, set the fashion of expendi- 
ture even in the metropolis, and that 
they will give a bad or a good tone to 
society, according to the considerations 
which have habitually guided their con- 
duct elsewhere, the consequence of the 
subject becomes still more apparent 

* Wealth and Resottrces of the British Empire. 
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ON 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH REGUUkTE THE 
INCREASE OF WEALTH. 

It seems that the increase of wealth, in any 
country, is regulated by three circumstances : — 

1. The Possesion of Natural Advantages. 

2. Good Government, or other acquired Ad- 

vantages. 

3. Abundance of Capital in Proportion to the 

Demand for it. 

Every country, excelling another in any one 
of these particulars, and being upon an equality 
as to the rest, must surpass that other in the 

B 



2 ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 

rapidity with which wealth is accumulated ; and 
if the acquisition and expenditure of that wealth 
be properly regulated by the laws and customs 
of the country, wealth will be another name for 
extended happiness and intelligence, as being 
the means of obtaining the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 

Now one kingdom may excel another as to 
one of these particulars, and be inferior as to the 
others; the degree of advantage must then be 
calculated on each side, and a balance struck 
between them, to ascertain the most prosperous 
country. * 

Under the first head of Natural Advantages 
may be reckoned fertility of soil, salubrity of 
climate, coal and minerals (especially since the 
invention of the steam-engine), timber, fisheries, 
sea^ports, navigable rivers, security of situation 
fi:t)pi foreign invasion. 

Under the second head of Acquired Advan- 
tages may be enumerated, first, a Good Govern- 



* ** The three causes most favourable to production are, 
1 . Accumulation of capital. 2. Fertility of soil. 5. Inven- 
tions to save labour. Yet these are not sufficient without 
adequate demand.'* 

Malthus's Political Econatf^, p. 4 13. 



REGULATE THE INCREASE OF WEALTH. S 

ment \ giving security to property, diminishing 
risk and insurance, not interfering by fix>li$h 
and vexatious laws with the natural and best 
direction of capital. Under a good government 
taxes will be low f , lawsuits rare, and, as honest 
ambition will have scope for exertion, a strong 
stimulus to the acquisition of wealth will never 
be wanting. Moral and industrious habits among 
the people may be considered as acquired ad- 
vantages, and spring directly from good govern- 
ment, of which the education of the poor is a 
principal duty, f Canals, roads, buildings, &c. 
may be enumerated, and are only other names 
for vested capital. 

In making any comparison between the situa- 
tions of two countries, as regards the natural 
and acquired advantages they may possess, 
experience will be our best guide. 

History shows us that no natural advantages 

* ^ The physical superiority of the south of Europe, 
whatever may be its eventual effect, has, as yet, been 
balanced by die political advantages of the north." 

Lowe on the State of England^ 1822. p. 219. 

t Vide some excellent observations of Dr. Watson on 
this subject, in his Reign of Philip the Second, vol. i. 
bookui. p. 106. 

X Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations. 

B 2 



4 ON THE CIRCUMJ^TANCES WHICH 

can compensate for the want of a free govern- 
ment. Whereas (without going back to ancient 
times) we have numerous examples of different 
states which have risen into wealth and great- ' 
ness through the possession of freedom, and | 
other acquired advantages, in spite of their 
deficiency in almost every thing which may be 
called natural riches ; thus, about the fourteenth 
century, the republics of Genoa and Venice are 
examples in point Switzerland*, and more 
especially the canton of Berne, illustrate the 
force of acquired advantages, where the soil, the 
climate and situation, are all hostile to the eflR>rts 
of man. f Holland, before the French revolu- 

* ** We see the Spritzers last well (wrote Lord Bacon 
two centuries ago), notwithstanding their diversity of re- 
religions and cantons ; for utility is their bond, and not 
respects." Essays, 

t " A cotemporary author, Philip de Commines^ per- 
haps gives us the most interesting, though brief, account 
of the great struggle by the Swiss against the Duke of 
Burgundy, in which they signalised their courage by de- 
feating him at Grandson and Morat : this brave people en- 
deavoured to avoid the war with as much earnestness as 
they showed firmness when it was forced upon them. The 
dispute began, according to Commines, only for a cart- 
load of sheep skins ; but unjust aggressors never want pre- 
texts, however idle, for oppression." Memoires, liv. v. c. 1 . 
Vide also Monstrblet, vol. ii. ch. 20, 2 1 . Joune'a TVant- 
lotion. 
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tion, was the most extraordinary instance of the 
power of good government and habits. As that 
country, originally an unhealthy swamp, and at all 
times liable to marine inundations*, had be* 
come one of the chief seats of European com- 
merce, and capital was, perhaps, more plentiful 
in Amsterdam than in any town in the glol)e. 
Yet the Dutch had every difficulty to contend 
with ; they carved out their liberties with their 
swoirds; and what Mr. Gibbon somewhere says 
of the Swiss, applies equally to the Hollanders, 
'^ that they owe their &me to their freedom, and 
their freedom to their valour !" They had to con- 
tend with the best soldiers of the age, under a 
succession of the ablest generals, f A cool, in- 
veterate, and crafty tyrant, wielded against them 
all the resources of the most powerful monarchy 
in Europe ! Devotion and perseverance tri- 
umphed over every obstacle, f 

* ** Un petit coin de terre (says Voltaire), presque noy^ 
dans I'eau, que ne subsistait que de la p^he du hareng, est 
devenu uue puissance formidable !" 

f They were themselves, however, most fortunate iti 
thdr leaders; the virtue and talents of the successive 
princes of Orange nobly earned the crown, which their 
descendants have obtained. 

J The interesting narrative of Dr. Watson, Reign of 
Philip the Second. 

B 3 



6 ON THE ClkcUMSTANCES WHICH 

On the other hand, in the kingdom of Naples, 
where the soil is fruitfiil almost beyond the 
wishes of the husbandman, the people, owin^ 
to bad institutions and government, are poor 
and degraded. Every traveller who has passed 
through Italy since the peace must have ob- 
served, that Fondi, Itri, Capua, and all the 
Neapolitan towns between Rome and Naples, 
swarm with beggars; and passengers are pro- 
tected from robbery and murder by an armed 
guard. These men, in bodies of eight or ten, 
and in stations about a mile asunder, watch the 
road by duy as well as by night; notwithstanding 
which precautions the banditti are frequently 
successful.* In Switzerland, on the contrary, it 
is safe to travel any hour of the night, and a 
beggar is rarely seen ! 

The futility of a rich soil, and good situation, 
without good government, is shown in many 
provinces of the East ; in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
the southern shores of the Mediterranean, and 
in Sicily, formerly the granary of Rome. 

* " II n'y a ici d'emulation pour rien (says Madame de 
Stael), la vie n'y est plus qu'un sommeil reveur, sous un 
beau ciel ; mais donnez k ces hommes un but, et tous les 
yerrez, en six mois, tout apprendre et tout concevoir !" 

Corinne. 
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In Spain, large tracts of fisrtile land are un- 
touched by the plough*, as owing to the 
mal-administration of a&irs, and the vexatious 
imposts, there is little inducement to industry ; 
and that country, so well situated for commerce, 
has few ships, and no sailors, and is obliged to 
impoit her goods in the vessels of other powers. 

The numerous natural advantages possessed 
by France have been, in great measure, neu- 
tralised by the want of a firee government, and 
the innumerable benefits fi*om thence resulting. 
At present^ scarcely any new private buildings 
are se^i in the provincial towns of that king- 
dom ; and, perhaps, there are few indications of 
prosperity less equivocal than the erection of 
houses. In 1818, in a journey of 350 miles 
from Paris to Lyons, occupying seven days, the 
author met only eight public carriages, and six 
private conveyances; whereas, in one day's 
journey, betwe^i London and Dover, he met 
twenty-two four-horse coaches, and twenty pri- 
vate carriages with post horses. 

Our own country is the most extraordinary 
example ever seen of the riches resulting from 
natiu-al.and acquired advantages united. 

* Townsend's Spain. 
B 4t 



8 ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 

A free government, good laws, security for 
property, an industrious people, an insular 
situation, a healthy climate, mines of coal and 
iron, are some amid the innumerable benefits 
we enjoy, which have raised Great Britain to 
her present eminence ! 

In addition to what were termed natural and 
acquired advantages, the third circumstance 
which has been alluded to, as necessary to the 
progress of any country in wealth and great- 
ness, is the Abundance of Capital in Proportim 
to the Demand for it. 

If two countries- be equal in other respects, 
that which possesses the most capital will give 
the greatest sum of employment, and therefore 
support the greatest number of persons em- 
ployed. 

For capital is necessary to make use of the 
natural advantages she enjoys. Capital must 
work her mines, open her canals, build her 
ships, erect her manufactories, and drain her 
rich marshes. 

The accumulation of capital will be more or 
less n^id in proportion as a greater or less 
number of inhabitants are employed in pro- 
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ductive labour; ar» ralhers m.praportkm to the 
quantitji of productive labour in the country. * 

But produotive labourers will be numerous f 
and effective, according to the encouragement 
they receive -r- according to the demand fbv the 
products of their industry; and this encourage* 
ment and demand will depen^i, in groat mei^ 
^ure^' upon the direction of the expenditure of 
the rich. 

The happiness of the pocMrer classes must rest 
immediatdy and chiefly on their own conduct) 
but this cendiict will be influenced by the edu«- 
catipn they have received, by the customs thqr 
have been used to» by the example set before 
them* This rich, by the direction of their ex* 

* See Appendix No. I. On the Probability of productiTe 
Investments during Peace. 

f ^ Denina (with many less acute authors) seems to 
have thought, that the welfare of a 'kingdom only de- 
pended on its population; and has proposed (as else- 
where) laws to promote its increase. It appears now to' 
be acknowledged, that population always presses hard 
Bpon tibe actual means of si;disi8tence, and these d^nd 
greatly upon the causes alluded to. The Italian might 
have traced the decline and depopulation of his country 
to the tyranny under which it has so long suffered ; and 
to the ignMtince, indolence, an4 vice^ which tynumy never 
fails to create and to continue." 

Revoluziom (T Italia, lib. xxiv. 09. 4. 
*B 5 



10 ON THE CIRCUMSTAKCES, &C. 

penditure, can exercise a good or eyil influenoe 
on those around them; they are not only the 
makers of the laws, but of the manners of the 
country. It is desirable that the working classes 
should be firugal, industrious, and contented * ; 
endeavouring to provide in youth for the wants 
of their old age ; provident against illness, or 
loss of employment, they should depend upon 
their own exertions for support The rich, on 
the other hand, should be liberal, public spi- 
rited, independent, mindfiil of the importance 
of their example, not selfish, luxurious, or un- 
employed. That expenditure, then, which is 
likely to produce and exemplify these several 
effects is beneficial; whilst a mode of expendi- 
ture which forms and perpetuates contrary 
habits, is detrimental to the happiness of the 
conununity. f 



* Contented^ not like the poor Irish, with wretchedness 
and dirt, merely because their forefathers have been used 
to them ; but contented with those comforts which are 
within reach of their industry, care, and forethought,*— 
and contented with nothing less. 

t Vide the excellent introduction to the third volume 
of " Reports of the Society for the Poor," p. 9, 
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CHAP. IL 

ON DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS OF EXPENDITURE. 

1. litfXPENDiTURE may be neither productive •, 

profitable f , nor beneficial. J 

2. It may be productive and beneficial, but not 

profitable ; as in useful public works, &c. 

3. Productive and profitable, but not beneficial ; 

as in very unhealthy mines and manufac- 
tories. 

4. Productive, profitable, and beneficial ; as in 

agriculture, and most of our great manu- 
factures. 



* By productive is meant, according to Dr. Smith's 
definition, *' What produces or increases the value of ma- 
terial objects useful to man;" which definition, though 
liable to some objections, appears, for the reasons ad- 
duced by Mr. Malthus (Political Economy, p. JO.), the best 
to adhere to. 

f By profitable is intended ** that which gives a pecu- 
niary profit to the expender." 

i Beneficial expenditure augments the welfare and 
happiness of the people. 

B 6 



12 ON DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS 

5. Profitable, but not productive or beneficial ; 

as in keeping a gaming-table or a dram- 
shop. 

6. Profitable and beneficial, but not productive ; 

as in education for the learned professions. 

7. Beneficial, but not productive or profitable ; 

as in the spread of knowledge, usefiil ex- 
periments, &c. 

Each of these heads of expenditure ap- 
proaches gradually to each other ; and beneficial 
expenditure is almost always ultimately pro- 
ductive to the country. 

The following remarks will be chiefly con- 
fined to those channels of expenditure which 
have been denominated unprofital:^: but, a few 
previous observations on some of the other 
branches may perhaps not be totally useless. 

All profitfj^le expenditure will be regulated 
by the ordinary laws of profits ; and, therefore, 
by the demand and consumption of the other 



The most important of all is that which is 
denominated profitable, productive, and bene-r 
ficial ; it is that channel into which great part 
of the private expenditure of Great Britain 
flows. All the great manu&cturing, mercantile^ 
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and agricultural capitals, are expended and re- 
produced to their owners with profit — At the 
end of the year (supposing the term of return 
a twelvemonth) the proprietors of wealth, so 
expended, have the original sum, with the 
addition the profit gives, and so are enabled 
to employ a greater number of workmen the 
second year than the first, and the, third than 
the second, &c. 

The same beneficial result follows if money 
be saved and lent to others, who expend it in 
this way. 

The capital of the country is thus continually 
and r^idly increasing ; the power of expendi- 
ture gives us the direction of labour ; and the 
direction of labour to useful occupations is the 
main secret of increasing wealth and power. 

If there be a difiiculty in finding an invest^ 
ment for capital at home, it flows naturally to 
beneficial occupation abroad, whence it reflects 
back benefit on the mother countiy. 

It seems quite erroneous to suppose, that 
dtpital flowing abroad, and encouraging the 
prosperity of our neighbours, is an evil to our 
own state. 
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Capital, if left to itself, never goes abroad 

unless to a more profitable occupation than it 

can find at home ; no laws can prevent its going, 

though they may prevent its accumulation, by 

, confining it to a district already saturated. 

One cause which prevents any country from 
employing more capital, is the want of foreign 
demand for her natural or artificial productions ; 
but this demand can never take place unless 
foreigners are permitted to exchange their pro- 
>ductions for ours * ; and how are their pro- 
ductions to be perfected without capital ? No 
great intercourse can ever take place between 
a rich and a poor country, between a country 
of great supply and one of small demand. 

Ck)mmodities (as has been clearly shown by 
Adam Smith, M. Say, and others) must be pur- 
chased by other commodities, — if you forbid 
the import of foreign articles, you by the same 
act limit the export of your own. 

True policy seems to require that each coun- 
.try should employ her capital and industry in 
those productions her climate and situation fa- 
vour ; and (unless meddling legislators interfere) 
this is always the case. 

* See M. Say, Smith, Ricardo. 
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Innumerable instances might be adduced of 
the fruitlessness of regal or legislative interfer- 
ence with the natural course of trade and com- 
merce, and of the ignorance of rulers in this 
respect Hall relates, in the quaint diction of 
the age, that in the 19th year of Henry VIIL, 
a war having begun with the Emperor, the 
country clothiers could find no sale for their 
goods, to the merchants in London, as usua], 
and murmured. He continues, " When the 
** Kynge's counsail was advertised of this in- 
" convenience, the Cardinal sent for a great 
" number of the merchantes of London, and 
" to them saied: Sirs, the Kyng is informed 
" that you use not yourselfes like merchates, 
" but like graziers and artificers ; for when the 
" clothiers do daily bryng clothes to your mar- 
" ket for your ease, to their great cost, and 
" there be ready to sell them you ; you of your 
" wilfulness will not buy them as you have been 
** accustomed to do. What manner of men be 
^« you? said the Cardmal. I tell you that the 
" Kyng straighdy commandeth you to buy their 
*^ clothes, as before tyme you have been accus- 
" tomed to do, upon paine of his high displea- 
« sure !'' 
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I 

The merchants answered, " We have had no 
" trade outward for twelve months past, and 
* *♦ we have so many clothes in our hands, that 
'* we* know not how to utter them ; it were 
" greate losse in us to bye any more, for in all 
" places our vent is stopped." 

On this the Cardinal threatened tliat the king 
would buy up all the clothes, which made the 
clothiers rise in their demands, and abuse the 
merchants; " Yet, (concludes Hall), at length 
" thei were fain bothe to abate the price, and 
'^ also to seke of the merchantmen^ for all 
** the Cardinalle's saiyng." • 

Should each nation determine to supply all 
her wants at home, the wise purposes for which 
Providence gave diversity of soil, climate, and 
products, would be done away ; and all the ad- 
vantages arising from friendly exchanges and 
commercial intercourse would be lost, f 

It is an error, then, and one of most perni- 
cious consequence to imagine that our country 
is injured by the prosperity of our neighbours, 



♦ Hairs Chronicle, 19 Hen. VIII. p. 746. 
f An excellent chapter on thu subject in Sumner's 
Records of the Creation, yol.ii. p. 185. 
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and flourishes in their decay. We are aided 
by their welfare, strengthened by their growth^ 
bettered by their happiness. Their industry 
increases ours. Their demand augments our 
supply. If they send us what is worth ten 
millions, we return them what cost us eight, but 
what to them is worth twelve. • 

It would indeed be very different if the sum 
of demand for manufactures was limited; then it 
might be plausibly argued that we lose what our 
neighbours giun^ and in the selfishness of out 
nature we might desire all ; — but as capital and 
population increase, and peace turns the intel- 
lect and industry of man to improvement, it is 
impossible to limit the continually augmenting 
demand for the productions of each and every 
country. — One kingdom in the race of pro- 
sperity, according to her natural and acquired 
advantages, will excel another; yet that other 

* Vide an admirable paper on this subject (No.LXIX. 
Spectator), quoted by Mr. M'Culloch in his excellent Lec- 
tures on Political Economy. ** The food (says Mr. Addison) 
often grows in one country, and the sauce in another; the 
fruits of Portugal are corrected by the produce of Barba- 
does ; the infusion of a China plant is sweetened by the 
juice of an Indian cane.*' 

f Fide also Sumner's Records, vol. ii. p. 3.79. 
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will be greatly improved in condition, as com- 
pared with her own former state ; and will be 
much better off than if the neighbouring (falsely 
called the rival) state had never flourished, 

Mr. Hume many years ago ably advocated a 
similar opinion ; his concluding words deserve 
to be held in perpetual remembrance: — 

^^ I shall therefore venture to acknowledge, 
*^ that not only as a man, but as a British sub- 
" ject, I pray for the flourishing commerce of 
" Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France 
<< itself: I am at least certain that Great Bri- 
^^ tain and all those nations would flourish more, 
^^ did their sovereigns and ministers adopt such 
^^ enlarged and benevolent sentiments towards 
" each other." • 

A great portion of that expenditure which 
has been called profitable and productive, finds 
its way to the direction which yields the greatest 
net profits to the owner. The law which regu- 
lates this direction is self-interest Every man 
with that vigilance, acuteness, aild industry, 
(which few display but for themselves) seeks to 
expend his money to the best advantage. 

* Esiay on the Jealousy of Trade. 
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No one can get unreasonable profits ^iig 
together, because he is watched by other capital- 
ists, who immediately turn their attention that 
way. Thus, profits, like the interest of money, 
have a natural tendency to a level ; monopolies 
are prevented, and the public is benefited by 
the competition. 

In calculating these profits, it is evident we 
ought to consider the returns of one year Vith 
another, looking forward for some time. Mr. 
Malthus* has shown that the clear rent of land 
is not to be taken as the sole criterion of the 
interest it pays, because, at the end of every 
lease or letting, it is generally so much increased 
in value by the insensible improvements of the 
tenant, as to bear some augmentation of rent ; 
and this must of course be taken into account. 

An expenditure which is very productive to 
the country, may, in some instances, counter- 
balance all the advantages of an increase of a^i* 
tal, and therefore of population + by the evils 
attendant upon its operations. Thus, money 
laid out may be very productive on an average 
of many years, yet the returns may be so uncer- 

* Political Economy, p. 105, &c. 
t First Report on the Poor Laws. 
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taii^ the employment so precarious, and the 
wages of labomr so variable, as to produce 
among the workmen employed wasteful extra- 
vagance at one time, and great poverty at ano- 
ther ; each, perhaps, equally hostile to their own 
happiness, and the tranquillity of their fellow- 
subjects. 

Expenditure may be directed to support a 
productive occupation, where those employed 
are congregated in dose manuiactories, without 
the advantages of education ; the young of both 
sexes mingled together, with the example of 
depraved parients before them. No profits, no 
increase of national wealth can completely coun- 
terbalance the evils produced by these means; 
the debauchery, dFunkenness, and dishonesty 
arising fiom such causes, even on the narrow 
score of profit, the debtor and creditor account 
of trading gain, cost the nation annually immense 
sums, independent of the misery and misfortunes 
they occasion. 

It seems a necessary consequence of the ad- 
vance of civilisation, that a gradually increasing 
proportion of the population should be occupied 
in manufecturing employments : this renders it 
still more necessary, that neither government nor 
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individuals should do any thing to hide from 
them their true situation; they should see that 
they depend on themselves cdone; that their 
wages should be high as their employment is 
precarious ; and that these high wages are given 
on pwpose that they may insure themselves, by 
careful forethought, against impending evil. 
These wages will, of course, fall on the con- 
sumer of the product of their labour, and 
measures should be taken, that a portion of 
what they receive should be kept for such in- 
surance; if not, the burthen of supporting these 
improvident workmen will fall on the public, 
directly or indirectly. 

There is, perhaps, too general a disposition, 
in some quartei^s, to cry doMm what is termed 
the manu&cturing system ; the abuses at present 
attendant upon it are separable from the system 
itself. We must not overlook the innumerable 
advantages to every class, which have flowed 
from manufactures and commerce; agriculture 
chiefly owes to their success the encouragement 
she has received. 

The invention of the steam-engine, proba- 
bly, did more to support the expense of the late 
long war, and to enable the government to 
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keep faith with the public creditor, than any 
other cause. * 

By this noble discovery, one hundred million 
pair of hands, which required no food to sup- 
port them, no clothes to cover them, no sleep 
to refresh them, were set to work, without in- 
termission, day and night, to manu&cture the 
rough materials of each country into every fonn 
of useful and ornamental production. 

* It is not merely a new moving power, but one (unlike 
wind and water our former agents) which may be removed 
to the most convenient situation, to the edge of rivers of 
canals, to large manufacturing cities, to cheap markets, or 
goo(i ports; since this discovery, all our great manufac* 
tones are in the coal districts. 
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CHAP. IIL 

ON UNPROFITABLE EXPENDITURE. 

It is not at all desirable, on many accounts, 
that men of large property should seek out pro- 
fitable channels for their expenditure; nor is 
this generally the case. It is, however, of the 
utmost consequence, that they should lay out 
their wealth beneficially; which, ultimately, is 
almost always productively to the kingdom at 
large. 

All those, then, who lay out their incomes 
without a view to profitable return, may, for 
distinction's sake, be called unprofitable ex- 
panders. • 

In this class are chiefly included the nobility, 
country gentlemen, fiindholders, and members 
of the learned professions ; also merchants and 

* Mr.MalthuSy in his work on Political Economy, has 
made many acute remarks, showing the benefit deriyed 
from a certain number of unproductive consumer8^-'Sec.9. 
p. 467, &c. 
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manu&cturers (as &r as a part of their expendi- 
ture is considered), and many others. 

In our anxiety* to direct to beneficial employ- 
ment the wealth of the classes just enumerated, 
we must be extremely carefiil not to discourage 
that industry and enterprise to which alone we 
can look for an increase of the national riches. 
Any direct interference with the expenditure of 
individuals would do much more harm by dis- 
couraging production, than it could possibly 
benefit the community by a better disposition of 
the sum laid out • 

The great spur to exertion, amongst most 
men, is the desire of wealth, the wish to have 
the power to expend or to accumulate, f 

It is of the greatest consequence to the wel- 
fare of a country, not only that every &cility 
should be given to the industrious and enter- 
prising in the acquisition of wealth; but that 

* Vide Mrs. Marcet's excellent observations on the Swiss 
tumptuary laws against luxury. ^-Ctnwersations on PoSHcai 
Economy. And Paley'i Natural Theology, p. 509. c. 7. s. 5. 

f Vide an account of the evils arising from the French 
law of descent, by which property must be divided almost 
equally among all the children. — Mr. Jacobus Evidence 
before the Agricultural Commiitee, 1821% Wheatly on 
Commerce, vol. ii. ch. S. 
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every enjoyment arising from, or supposed to 
arise from, the possession of it, should be within 
their reach. 

Any exclusive privileges, to be held only by 
those of ancient descent *, or particular &milies, 
whether as a matter of hereditary right, or con- 
ferred by the caprice of the prince, must be 
hurtful, as diminishing the natural stimulus to 
the increase of the capital of the kingdom* 

With many persons, the idea of purchasing 
an estate, and founding a family who shall here- 
after rank with the land-owners of the country, 
is the moving motive for exertion. With all 
classes, the desire of, in some way, bettering 
their condition, will be a strong stimulus to 
industry. 

Under a good government, every man, down 
to the poorest peasant, ought to have this op- 
jportunity a^rded him ; this is the true nostrum 
against dissatis&ction and rebellion; each person 
has then a rational object before him, and, oc- 
cupied in that pursuit, is deaf to the voice of 
sedition* 

With some of the noblest and most powerful 

* As in Old France before the Revolution ; in Austria 
3nd Spab. * 
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minds, ambition is a far stronger incentive to 
activity than the desire of wealth ; and, in a 
well constituted country, this powerful motive 
will be allowed to have full scope ; no artificial 
distinctions will keep back the gifted sons of 
genius, or check their high aspirings ; the voice 
of a free and enlightened people will bestow 
their best reward *, and repress, by a calm and 
unbiassed judgment, any extravagancies into 
which enthusiasm might lead them.— Whether 
in the pursuits of literature and science, in the 
contests of politics and l^islation, or in the 
progress and improvement of the arts, a firee 
press and a discussing parliament will give feir 
play to every species of talent, f 

Such a government also must be the safest, 
where the strong passions of the ablest men, are 
diverted from brooding over grievances to active 
and useful exertion; and are gradually drawn 

* ^ Qua quidem detracUi, quid est, quod in hoc tam 
exiguo vitae curriculo, ac tam brevi, tantis laboribus exer- 
ceamus?" 

f '* II faut une participation universeUe de la nadoD 
aux honneurs publics, pour reveiller I'enthousiasme, ani- 
mer le patriotisme, et mettre entre les mains des chefs 
de I'etat, la force de chacun des individus." 

• SlSMONDI. 
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off from dangerous reveries, into the various 
channels of emulation, activity, and enterprize, 
which freedom opens to all her subjects. 

AVhere these powerful motives are conjoined 
(each of which is necessary to the fiill develope- 
mentof the other), where the arena of honoura- 
ble ambition, and the full enjoyment of acquired 
wealth, are placed before the view of all classes, 
there we may expect the greatest progress in 
intelligence, riches, and happiness. Each page 
of history gives colour to the observation, and 
Great Britain aSbrds the noblest example of Its 
truth ! 

The modes in which different persons pro- 
pose to enjoy what they have acquired, are as 
various as the dispositions of mankind ; during 
the laborious hours, which intervene necessa- 
rily, before those who began with little leave off 
with much *, they doubtless, frequently, dwell 
with pleasure on the mode in which they shall 
expend their well-earned income : any measure 
which should, in the least, lessen the induce- 
ments to industry and enterprize which such 

* rtt2e£din.Rey.No.lxviii.p.480. As to political power 
as a spur to industry^ and the concluding part of Torren's 
work on the Com Laws. 

C 2 
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anticipation produces, would be most injurious 
to the national wel&re. 

The love of independence *, of doing as he 
likes with his own, is a powerful motive to 
exertion in every English bosom ; those, how- 
ever, who acquire fortunes, generally imitate, in 
their expenditure, those who inherit themf; 
nor does it seem likely if these last were to 
alter, in some measure, the disposition of their 
payments, that the others would be behind 
hand in copying this new fiishion. 

The court, in a certain d^ree, gives the tone 
to the nobility, and the nobility and gentry to 
all the rest 



* ^ Not to hide it in a hedge. 
Nor for a state attendsmt. 
But for the glorious privilege 
0£ h&ng independent,** BuaNs. 

t *^ Merchants,'* says Adam Smith, ** are commonly 
ambitious of becoming country gentlemen, and when they 
do, they are generally the best of all improvers." Book iii. 
chap. 4. 
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CHAR IV. 

ON THE CHANGES WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE 
IN THE DIRECTION OF EXPENDITURE. 

It would be a curious, nor, perhaps, a useless 
task, to trace shortly some of the changes which 
have taken place in private expenditure. 

1st. In the old feudal times *, when numerous 
vassals devoured the substance of their lord, 
ready at all times to execute his lawless com- 
mands in return for the rude plenty which his 
hall afforded. Beyond the maintenance of these 
rough followers, a cast of hawks f , or a tun of 

* The excellent remarks of Mr. Hallam^ pointing out 
the advantages reaped by society from the increasing in- 
fluence of the softer sex. Middle Ages, partii. chap., 9. 
p. 488. 

t By 11 Hen. VII c. 1 7. it was forbidden to take hawk's 
eggs. A former statute, 57 Ed. III. c. 19. made taking a 
hawk a felony. See the amusing chapter on hawking, in 
** Stbutt's Pastimes." 

If we may belieye a cotemporary writer of the thirteenth 
century, ** The laiUes accompanied the gentlemen, and 

C 3 
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wine, seem to have been almost the only objects 
of expence. What Philip de Commines says of 
Louis XL (1483.)9 describes the occupation (in 
time of peace) of the nobility of that and the 
preceding age : — " Pour tons plaisirs il aimoit 
*^ la chasse et les oiseaux en leurs saisons : mais 
^^ il n'y prenoit point taut de plaisir comme aux 
" chiens." • 

The crusades f gradually gave a new direction 
to the expenditure of the Barons, and thereby 
assbted the emancipation of the people. Mr. 
Gibbon, I think, dissents from Dr. Robertson's 
opinion}:, that the Crusades were ultimately 



even excelled them in knowledge and exercise of the art 
of falconry; which reason he very ungallantly prodaces in 
proof that the pastime was frivolous and efieminate." 

* His quaint discourse upon the miserable Hfe of men, 
especially princes, is very amusing; and shows that the 
hunters of those days were no more exempt from ennui 
than the 'squires of our own. 

t Robertoon's Charles V. seel. Sismondi Hist, des 
Fran9ais, tome vi. p. 133. 

** Si nous avions (says the latter) a decider quelle est 
la connoissance acquise dans le moyen age, qui ouyrit le 
plus Tesprit des peuples, et fit faire le plus de progres a 
leur intelligence, — nous repondrions sans hesiter. La 
Geographie det PeUrins** 

t Dr. R.'s letter in Gibbon's Mbcellaneous Works, 
voUii. p. 424. 
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beneficial to mankind; yet, in speaking of their 
effects, he says, — ^< The estates of the feudal 
^^ Barons were dissipated, and their race often 
^^ extinguished, in these costly and perilous 
" enterprises. Their poverty extorted from 
" their pride those charters of freedom which 
^^ unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured the 
<^ farm of the peasant, and the shop of the 
" artificer, and gradually restored a substance 
^^ and a soul to the most numerous and useful 
^ part of the community." And a celebrated 
historian of our own times, in treating on this 
subject, thus describes the advantages produced 
by them : — 

" Le germe d'un grand develloppement se 
^^ presentoit partout, et ce ne furent pas les 
^< Croisades qui le creerent ; mais elles melerent 
'^ les hommes; mais elles renverserent des 
" veilles barrieres entre des peuples jusqu'alors 
<< inconnus, mais elles deracinerent d'antiques 
'* prejug^s ; mais elles ouvrirent le spectacle du 
" monde entier, a ceux qui n'avoient connu 
** jusqu'alors que leur chateau ou leur village ; 
^^ elles eclairerent ainsi Plntelligence de la po- 
" pulation tout entiere; et elles firent feire a 
" I'entendement humain, en un petit nombre 
c 4 
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<^ d'annees, le progr^s que sans elles il n'aaroit 
" peutetre fait en des siecles." * 

The second period, embracing the reigns of 
the last Tudors, and all the Stuart family, 
shows a great change in the expenditure of the 
rich. 

The downfall of the feudal system, and the 
emancipation of the body of the people f , the 
discoveries of Columbus and De Gama, the 
gradual rise of commerce in Italy and the Hanse 
towns J, the revival of letters and the arts under 
the Medici §, the reformation in reli^on, and 
the invention of piinting, — all concurred, to 
work this alteration. 

Under Henry the Eighth the English seem 
to have become gradually more expensive in 
their dress, notwithstanding the complaint made 

* Sismondi Hist, des Fran9£ds, tome vi. ch.21. p. 126. 
t " The wars of the rival roses (says Dr. Henry) had 
humbled or destroyed the nobles; their depression, and 
the disusage of slavery, produced a salutary alteration in 
the ranks of society." Book vi. ch. 7. 

j: Hume> vol. vi. p. 441. Voltaire, Essai sur les m«urs 
des naUons, &c. c. 74. 
§ *' Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps. 
Was modem luxury, of commerce born. 
And buried learning rose, redeem'd, to a new mom.'* 

ChUde Harold. 
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of the decay of the country, and noticed by 
Mr. Hume. • Tliis appears by the absurd laws 
enacted against luxury in apparel f: an instance 
of the strictness with which these laws were 
sometimes attempted to be executed, is men- 
tioned in the chronicle of the day. " As soon," 
says he, " as the Archbishop of York became 
^' Chancellor, he directed commissions into all 
** shires to put the statute of apparel and the 
^^ statute of labourers into execution ; and he 
^* himself one day called a gentleman, named 
** Simon Fitzrichard, and took from him an 
" old jacket of crymosyn velvet, and diverse 



• Character of Henry VIII. 

t 57 Ed. III. caps. 8, 9, 10, 11, l^*, 15, 14, 15. altered by 
1 HeD.VIII. c. 14. and 24 Hen.VIIL c. 15. By ap act worthy 
of that enlightened peviody 1 & 2 P. & M. c. 2. ** Whosoever 
shall wear silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, scabbard, 
hose, shoes, or spurleather, shall be three months impri- 
soned, and forfeit 10/. except mayors, aldermen, &c. If 
any person knowing his servant to offend, do not put him 
forth of his service within fourteen days, or do retain him 
again, he shall forfeit 100/." This sounds strangely in 
the ears of any one accustomed to contemplate the dress 
of the middle classes, and who remembers that Mr. Colq- 
houn, in 1815, in his work on the wealth of Great Britain, 
calculated the annual value of our silk manufactures at two 
millions, exclusive of the raw material. — These laws were 
'repealed in the first year of James I. c. 25. s. 45. 

C 5 
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^^ brooches, which extreme doing caused him 
^^ greatly to be hated; and, by his example, 
" many cruel officers, for malice, evyl intreated 
^^ diverse of the kjmgs subjectes ; insomuch, that 
" one Shynnynge, mayre of Rochester, set a 
" young man in the pillory for wearing a lynen 
« shert" 

The head-dresses of ladies in the fifteenth 
century were so extravagant and expensive as 
to arouse ecclesiastical censure. A zealous Car- 
melite preached against them in Flanders, and 
very uncivilly excited the boys to destroy them. 
EUs endeavours for a short time caused them to 
dress in caps. 

" But this reform," says an old author, with 
some shrewdness, ^^ lasted not long, Jbr like as 
" snails^ when any one passes by them^ draw in 
" their homsy and^ when all danger seems over. 
" put them forth again, so these ladies, shortly 
^ after the preacher had quitted their country, 
^^ forgetful of his doctrine and abuse, began to 
" resume their former colossal head-dresses, 
" and wore them even higher than before." In 
order to give greater force to his exhortations, 
this worthy Friar, " at his sermons, divided the 
" women from the men by a cord ; for he said. 
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'^ he had observed some sly doings between 
*' them while he was preaching/' • 

During the reign of Elizabeth the taste for 
oostly pageants was carried to a great height f ; 
and the queen, in her visits to her nobles, seems 
to have expected and encouraged this extrava- 
gance* 

In speaking of the time between 1485 and 
the accession of Edward VI. in 15479 Dr. Henry 
says, ^* the dress of the period was cosdy, and, 
^^ in its fashion, subject to fluctuation so costly, 
^^ that the wardrobes of the nobility in 50 years 
<< had increased to twenty times their former 
^' value, so changeable, that the capricious 
^' inconstancy of the natural dress was quaintly 



♦ Monstrelet's Chronicles, 8vo. vol.vi. ch. 54. p. 241. 

f Miss Aikin's amusing work has made these familiar to 
every reader. The sovereign herself was rather parsimo- 
nious, but seems to have acted up to the directions of the 
wily Florentine. '' Un principe adunque non potendo 
usare questa virtu del liberale senza suo danno, in modo 
che la sia cognoscinta, deve, si egli e prudente, non si 
curare del nome di misero; perche eon U tempo sara 
tenuto sempre piu liberale," &c, 

^* Talmentecbe viene a usare la liberalita a tutti quelli 
a M non toglie, che sono infiniti," Sec— II Principe^ p. 76. 
Vide also Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. 4to, by 
Mr. Nichols. Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth Castle. 

c 6 
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^^ represented by the figare of an Englishman 
^^ naked, in a musing posture, with shears in his 
^' hand, and cloth on his arm ; perplexed amid 
" a multiplicity of fashions, and uncertain how 
" to devise his garments." * 

During the peaceful rule of James I. f, luxury 
made gradual progress, and " reached, at lengthy 
" all men of property." % 

In Charles the First's reign "feasting was 
^^ carried to a height it never had attained 
" before, from whence it hardly declined after- 
^^ wards, to the great damage and mischief of 
'^ the nation (saith Clarendon $) in their estates 
" and manners." 

The civil wars caused a change in possessions, 

and interrupted for a time the expensive plea- 

.sures of the great; which seem, during the 

licentious reign of Charles the Second ||, to have 



* VoLvi. page 661. 4to. 

f " Of all wite men living (writes the cautiou»Clarendon) 
he was the most delighted with handsome persons and fine 
clothes." —JRj/ory of the Rebellion, p. 14. 

t Hume's James I. Appendix, p. 19. 

§ History of the Rebellion, book i. p. 122. 

II Burnet (1668) gives an amusing description of the 
irregularities of the day. *' At this time (says the Bishop) 
the court fell into much extravagance in masquerading. 
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been pursued without forethought or restraint 
Fine linen and silks became more general, and 
Mr. Hume, quoting Sir Josiah Child, says, ^- 
'' That gentlewomen, in those earlier times, 
'^ (1650) thought themselves well clothed in a 
^' serge gown, which a chambermaid would, in 
'^ 1688, be ashamed to be seei\ in; and that, 
^* besides the great increase of rich clothes, 
'^ plate,jewels, and household furniture; coaches 
^^ were, in that time, augmented a hundred 
"fold."* 

In this manner show and parade gradually 
absorbed that income which was before devoted 
to maintain the sturdy independence of each 
provincial chieftain. . 

'^ Thus the cumbrous charge of a Gothic 
^* establishment (as Mr. Burke expressed it), is 
'* shrunk into the polished littleness of modem 



both king and queen, and all the court, went about 
masqued, and came into houses unknown, and danced 
there with a great deal of wild frolic." 

In the lively pages of Grammont, we find innumerable 
sketches of the profligate gallantry and thoughtless pro- 
fusion of the higher ranks. 

* Hume's James II. ch.71. Adam Smith has admirably 
exemplified the beneficial effects that arose from this 
change of expenditure. — Wealth of Ndtions, book iii. c. 4. 
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^^ degance and personal accommodation ; it 
" has evaporated from the gross concrete, into 
" an essence and rectified spirit of expence, 
^^ where you have tuns of ancient pomp in a 
" vial of modern luxury." * 

The third period, during which another great 
change insensibly has taken place, reaches from 
the Revolution to the present day. 

In the interval, pomp and parade have been 
sacrificed to comfort and convenience; refine* 
ment and elegance have taken the place of 
ostentation ; and luxuries are so widely spread, 
that various products of the most distant lands 
are found in the meanest of our cottages, and 
are in common and daily use among the poorest 
of the people, f " The rich subjects of the 
^^ realm have altered their economy, and turned 
" the course of their expence, from the main- 
" tenance of vast establishments within their 
^' walls, to the employment of a great variety of 
^^ independent trades abroad." :|: 

* Speech on Economical Reform, vol. ill. p. 279. 
t Tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cottons. 
t Burke. 
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CHAR V. . 

ON THE PROGRESS OF LUXURY, AND THE AD- 
VANTAGES THENCE ARISING. 

1 HE word luxury will, of course, vary in its 
meaning, in different ranks in life, in different 
countries, or different periods of the same coun- 
try. ♦ 

If we take this word, however, in its ordinary 
meaning, as intending some artificial necessary, 
supposed to add to our gratification by its pos- 
session, •;— then, in this sense, the gradual in- 
crease of luxury must be highly beneficial, more 
especially, if dispersed among all ranks of the 
community. So long as these luxuries are not 
positively injurious to their possessors ; if they 
are neutral in their effects, and do not of them- 
selves lessen the sum of human enjoyment, — 
then the pursuit of them, the dormant enter- 
prise and industry they bring into lif^ are of the 

* Wealth of Nations, book v. c. 2. p. 535. 
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highest consequence to the welfare of the coun- 
try. 

The more rational our luxuries are, the less 

selfish, and the more they increase and perpe- 
tuate good effects, the better ; but any luxury 
(which involves no guilt in its acquisition and 
enjoyment), is far better, as regards the nation, 
than no luxury at all. 

Among a few persons, indeed, the desire for 
some of these artificial necessaries, is so strong, 
and so ill regulated, as to induce them to betake 
themselves to crime and fi*aud for their grati- 
fication : but among the mass of mankind, in a 
free and well governed community, this desire 
acts as a new spur to exertion, and calls forth 
the latent ability, or incites the perseverance of 
competitors. Many of the articles of life which 
are now considered as necessaries, and essential 
to comfort, were at their first introduction, a few 
years ago, called idle superfluities, and probably 
abused as luxuries. * 

^^ Dans un pays ou tout le monde allait pieds 
" nuds, le premier que se fit faire une paire de 

* An interesting account of the advantages derived 
from the use of luxuries, as tea, tobacco, wine, &c., in 
Mr. Malthus's Political Economy, c. 7. s. 5. Vide Sis- 
mondi Rep. Ital. c. 91. p. 47. 
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^^ souliers, avait il du luxe ? n'etait ce pas un 
^^ bomme tres sens£ et'tres industrieux? 

^^ N^en est il pas de meme de celui qui eut 
" la premiere chemise ? — Cependant ceux qui 
^^ n'etaient pas accoutumes a porter des chemises 
" blanches, le prirent pour un riche e£Pemin£ 
" qui corrompait la nation/' * 

Thus chimnies were not commonly used in 
England till the middle of the sbcteenth century, 
and in the introductory discourse to HoUin- 
shed's Chronicles, published in 1577, there is a 
bitter complaint of the multitude of chimnies 
lately erected, and of the exchange of wooden 
platters for earthenware or pewter. Another 
old author laments that nothing but oak is used 
for building instead of willow as heretofore; 
which change, and its consequences, he vitupe- 
rates in the exact fiishion of modem old gentle- 
women : " Formerly (says he,) our houses, in- 
** deed, were of willow, but our men were of oak ; 
" — now that our houses are of oak, our men 
" are not only of willow, but some altogether 
« of straw." f 

* Voltaire's Questions, sur TEncyclopedie. 

f Lord Chatham might have had this passage in his 
mind when he compared, so contemptuously, the silken 
barons of the present day with the iron barons of old. 
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The use of forks was begun in England about 
the year 1600, and was* at first abused as an 
ovemice innovation. * Some years before that 
period, ladies eat fi*om the plate of the knight 
or gentleman next to them, who cut their meat, 
reversing the Abyssinian custom. 

Stockings first knit, and afterwards woven, 
came into use in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth ; before which time the rich wore 
cloth hose ; and the poor, miserable leather or 
sackcloth leggings, tied with thongs or strings ; 
such as the peasantry in the Roman states still 

wear, t 

About 1577 pocket-watches were first worn 
in England. % So glass, linens, cottons, hats §, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and numerous other things, 
now deemed necessaries of life, have been but 
recently introduced ; and each in their turn was 
probably cried down as a novelty and idle 
luxury II ; yet no considerate man can doubt 

* Coryat's Crudities. 

t Beckman's Hist, of Inventions. — Henry's Hist. 
J Hume's Elizabeth, Appendix, 447. 
§ Beaver hats and ostrich feathers appear in common 
use for military men in France about 1550. 

FaoissART, vol. ii. c. 187. p. 417. 
II ** Tutteleinvettive; e tutte i piu soddi raggiomenti, 
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that every one of these, as it made its way from 
being at first rare among the rich, till at length 
it became common among the poor, has been 
beneficial to the community. The desire of 
possessing what they saw enjoyed by the class 
immediately above them, was an incentive to 
exertion in the class below; and for the sake of 
gratifying this artificial want, industry and enter- 
prise would be called forth or increased, and the 
production of individual or national capital and 
happiness augmented. * 

Extravagance in dress, which is sometimes 
so much decried, seems at all times f to have 
caused complaint, and frequently to have ex- 
cited the alarm of the sage legislators of the 
age. 

One author, who wrote in the 13th century, 

che fannod sopra il liuso, poco o nulla rilevano ; e poco 
maggior profitto farebbono le leggi su questi particolare ; 
perche non e ne possibile d'impedire i ricchi di spcndere 
a lor talento, n^ i poveri de cercar ogni via di hr^ spen- 
dere." — Revoluz. (T Italia, lib. xxiv. cap. 4. 

* This subject treated of in Montesquieu's Lettres Per- 
sanes, lettre 106. 

t Voltaire's Account of the Dress of the French in the 
time of Philip le Bel. — Essai sur I'Histoire, ch.82. p. 171. 
Strutt's Costumes, vol. ii. part 5. chap, on Sumptuary Laws 
p. 221. 
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compared the ladies of his time to magpies. 
" The pies,*' says he, " from nature bear fea- 
" thers of various colours, so the ladies delight 
^' in strange habits; the pies have long tails 
^^ that trail in the dust, so the ladies make their 
^' tails a thousand times longer than peacocks or 
« pies." 

A learned prelate attributed the cause of the 
deluge to ihe pride and disguising of women; 
and compared the ladies of that age to unicorns; 
yet, in spite of all exhortations of moralists, the 
homed head-dress (says Strutt,) maintained its 
ground for near two centuries. * 

A satirist of the 14th century laments " that 
*^ serving women will wear furs dangling about 
" their heels. In winter," says he, ** these 
^' were better about the stomach, and in sum- 
" mer only serve as a hiding-place for iBeas." — 
" Overlashing in apparel," says a writer of 
1592, " is so common a fault, that the very 
** hyerlings of some of our players who stand at 
" the reversion of 6s, per week, jet under gen- 
" tlemen's noses, in suits of silk." f — Phillip 



* Costumes, page S45.' 

• Strutt's Costumes, vol.ii. part 5. p. 221. 
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Stubs (who wrote about the same time), com- 
plains, to such excess was luxury grown, ^^ that 
<< every artificer's wife will not sticke to go in 
" her hat of velvet every day ; every merchant's 
^^ wife and mean gentiewoman * in their French 
^< hoods, and every poor cottager's daughter's 
^^ daughter in her ta£Peta hat." 

Chaucer bitterly reviles the extravagance of 
dress. — A writer in 1607 says, " A ship is 
'^ sooner rigged by far than a gentiewoman 
" made ready." Thus, firom century to cen- 
tury, die same cry has been raised against 
luxury and innovation. 

Honest Monstrelet relates (so far back as 
1467), that in France << Ladies and damsels 
^< wore hoods on their heads, half an ell or 
'< three quarters in height, gradually tapering 
'^ to the. top : knights and esquires indiffer- 
*^ entiy wore the most sum{»tuous gold chains ; 
<' even the varlets had jackets of silk, satin, or 
<( velvet; and almost all wore peaks at their 
^^ shoes a quarter of an ell in length ; they had 
" also under their jackets, large stuffings at 
'^ their shoulders, to make tiiem appear broad, 

* This shows the low esteem in which commerce was 
then held. 
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" which/' (says our author,) " is a Tcry vanity, 
** and perchance displeasing to God. * There 
*^ was not any little gentleman but would ape 
" the nobles and the rich, whether they dressed 
<* in long or short robes, never considering the 
^< expence, nor how unbecoming it was their 

" situation." t 

Various English laws against extravagance 
in dress have already been alluded to. By one 
of Edward IV. % long-toed shoes were forbid- 
den ; but the civil power not being strong 
enough, it seems, to put down this crying griev- 
ance, recourse was had to the church; and 
Stowe says, that those whose shoes exceeded 
two inches in length in the pike, were to be 
excommunicated. 

Dr. Henry $ quotes a law, in 1457, of James II. 
of Scotland, which imposed a difficult task on 
some of the meek Husbands and fathers in that 
country, enacting ^' that they make their wives 
^* and daughters be habited correspondent with 

* What would he have thought of our modem beaux 
with padded busts ? 

t Monstrelet's Chronicles, vol. x. c: 54., Johnes's trans- 
lation. 

t3Ed.IV.c.l. 

§ Bookv. C.7. p. 558. 
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" their estate." It goes on to direct them " to 
c< be reasonable in iiead tire, as in Flanders and 
^' England;" and proceeds to command that 
no women ^^ wear tails to their gowns of unfits 
<< tir^ length (a dubious phrase to a fair casn- 
" ist), nor furred under, but on the holyday." 

It appears as if the same cry against the lux- 
ury of the age had prevailed in all countries : — 
thus Voltaire quotes an author of the fourteenth 
century, who regrets the time of Frederic Bar- 
barossa and Frederic the Second : — ** Le vin 
<^ alors etait rare, la bougie etait inconnue, et 
<^ la chandelle un luxe ; on se servait," (he con- 
tinues with sorrow), ^^ chez les meilleurs citoyens 
<' de mor^eaux des bois sec allumes pour 
^^ s'eclairer : on ne mangeait de la viande chaude 
^' que trois fois par semaine : les chemises etaient 
<^ de serge et non de linge; la dot des bour- 
< geoises les plus considerables etait de cent 
^^ livres, tout au plus ; les choses ont bien 
" chang^," (he adds), " on porte a present du 
** linge, les femmes se couvrent d'etofFes de 
" sole," &c. ♦ 

This vituperation of luxury generally eman- 

* Essai sur I'Histoire, c. 81. — The whole chapter is 
amusing. 
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ates from some class who are stationary in the 
progress of society, against those who are ad- 
vancing, and thereby obtruding themselves into 
a comparison disadvantageous to these former 
monopolists. Country gentlemen, fund-holders 
of fixed income, and annuitants are often scan- 
dalised at the increasing profusion of every class 
beUm ilmr aam.* Luxury has often been 
abused as a main cause of the down&ll and 
decay of powerful nations; many celebrated 
writers have poured out invective, agwist it ; — 
the legislators of former times, and the would- 
be moralists of our own, unite to decry it, and 
the sentiments they have expressed are often 
echoed uncontradicted in common conversation. 
If the term luxury is applied only to the 
vicious extravagance and luxurious excesses of 
the rich f , of the few from whose high rank and 



* Ed. Review, No. Ixxiv. p. 312. 

f As in the Roman empire, the Italian aristocracies, or 
the French and Spanish monarchies, and the despotisms 
of all ages and countries. 

Some excellent remarks on this subject in Sismondi 
Rep. Ital. C.91. p.51.— " C*est Louis XIV. et non la 
France, Frederic et non la Prusse, Pierre ou Catherine 
et non la Russie, qu'on voit dans les palab de Paris, de 
Berlin, et de Petersbourg." 
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educated station something better might have 
been expected, then the reproach is merited 
and just; but if by luxury is understood, as is 
often the case, an increasing desire among the 
mass of the people, for the conveniences, super- 
fluities, and delicacies, which civilisation and 
refinement produce; then luxury, instead of 
being the enemy, is the best friend to improve- 
ment 

In a well-governed community, such a desire 
will serve to put into activity, ten thousand 
minds, busied with schemes of industrious en- 
terprise^ or ingenious invention, or laborious 
and patient perseverance. 

The progress of the multitude towa1*ds such 
luxury, is the advance of the nation to security 
and happiness-; such advance as England has 
made during the last hundred and twenty years, 
unequalled in the records of the history of man- 
kind! 
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CHAR VI. 

ON FIXING A SCALE OF PRIVATE EXPENDIIHJRE. 

In reverting to the consideration of those who 
have been called unprofitable expenders, it will 
be necessary to look a little to the motives which 
usually influence their conduct * 

An establishment once formed is not easily 
reduced; and the ordin^Euy expences of a table, 
servants, house, horses, &c. (which take a great 
portion of the incomes of the rich), may almost 
be said to be beyond the controul of the master, 
when once begun; — at all events, to lessen the 
scale of our living in the eyes of our neighbours, 
requires greater resolution than most men pos- 
sess. 

In proportion as any step is difficult to be 
retraced, it becomes us to be cautious before we 
take it Many persons begin their establish- 

* ** Riches are for spending, and spending for honour 
and good actions ; therefore extraordinaiy expence must 
be limited by the worth of the occasion "—Lord BaconV 
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ment according to their notions of what is requi^ 
site foft the mansion they inherit, or the station 
they ought to fill in society; with a very loose 
reference to their pecuniary ability. Hence in 
a few years they frequently become involved in 
debt; or ashamed to lessen their expences 
openly, go abroad under pretence of improve- 
ment 

The greater number, tiowever^ and those who 
are esteemed prudent persons, on coming to an 
estate or settling in life, begin by calculating 
what establishment their fortune will support: 
they make their calculations' more or. less 
exactly ; some considering their present income 
as perennial and invariable, whilst the more 
cautious allow for those deductions and variations 
which every man of experience knows will take 
place. Still the majority consider their pecu- 
niary ability only; they fix their establishment 
according to their income, and are contented 
they have dbne the best. — "I can affinrd it t" is 
an answer to every doubt. 

A man who has just entered into possession 
of fortune, sddom asiks himsdf, Db I want any 
great addition to my servants,, honies, or car- 
riages ? will they minister to my comfort and 
D 2 
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independence, or increase my respectability or 
useftdness ? — He is satisfied with being able to 
pay for them, and doubts not they must increase 
his. enjoyments. By this means a rich man, on 
his.accession to his estate, gives up immediately 
the controul he has just acquired ; and parts 
with .the power of direction he has just received. 
Experience shows us, when once a scale of ex- 
penditure is fixed, how difficult it is to change, 
and how completely almost every man is ham- 
pered by those around him. 

The expences of an establishment are for the 
most part laid out in unproductive labour ; and 
much of them without any beneficial result to 
the country. 

The lower the scale of these fixed expences 
(if we may so term them) is, consistent with a 
proper regard for rank and station^ the better 
for the community. 

^^ The expence which is laid out on durable 
^^ commodities is fitvourable (says Adam SmithX 
** notonly to accumulation, but to firugality: if a 
** person should at any time exceed in it, he can 
^* easily reform without exposing himself to the 
« censure of th^ public To reduce v^ry much 
^ the number of hi£^ servants, tp reform his 
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" table from great profusion to great frugality, 
** to lay down his equipage after he has once 
^^ set it up, are changes which cannot escape 
^^ the observation of his neighbours, and which 
** are supposed to imply some acknowledgment 
" of preceding bad conduct Few, therefore, 
^^ of those who have been once so imfortunate 
^^ as to launch out too far into this sort of ex- 
^^ pence, have afterwards the courage to reform 
^' till ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. But 
^' if a person has at any time been at too great 
*< an expence in building, in fiimiture^ in books, 
*^ in pictures, no imprudence can be inferred 
" fr<Mn his changing his conduct." * 

A man is not more respected for keeping 
five livery servants than three, or for maintain- 
ing six pampered horses instead of four, or for 
visiting thirty families rather than twenty ; but 
the difference renders him perhaps independent 
of sudden changes, and at all events, is so much 
which he may direct in beneficial expenditure 
to the advantage of all around him. 

It has been said, indeed, that a certain degree 
of waste is beneficial, as it fiimishes a granary 

* Wealth of Nat^oosy book iL c, a. 
D 3 
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of supply in years of scarcity* This, however, 
appears doubtful, when com is chei^er in every 
country than our own, and wh^i the increase 
of commercial intercourse prevents apprehension 
of &mine, in all places that can pay for food. 
^^ It may be observed (says Mr. Gibbon), that 
^^ those famines which so frequently afflicted 
^^ the infant republic, were seldom or never ex- 
" perienced by the extensive empire of Rome." • 
The accidental scarcity in any single province, 
was immediately relieved by the plenty of its 
more fortunate neighbours. 

It would be impertinent to attempt to lay 
down any rule which should be attended to, in 
fixing the usual scale of life. This must be left 
to the discretion of each individual, who, if he 
has any regard for his own comfort, or the wel- 
fare of those about him, will make accurate cal- 
culations, and reflect well before he takes this 
important step. The number of a nian's fiunily, 
his fiiture expectations, the nature of his pro* 
perty, and the state of the times, should be 
all well considered, f 

* Roman Empire, ch. 2. 
. t *' It is no baseness (says Lord Bacon) for the greatest 
to descend and look into their own estate." 
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Before the French revolutionary war, income, 
from whatever source derived, seems to have 
been much less liable to fluctuation than at 
present 

The augmentation of commerce and manup> 
factures, the increase of the paper currency*, 
the number of our colonies, and the weight of 
our taxes, are all causes tending to render the 
value of property changeable. 

The short war with the United States of Ame- 
rica in 1815 immediately increased the rates, 
and lowered the rents in the iron districts of 
Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Sliropshire. 

The numerous manufacturers of Manchester 
and Glasgow, Birmingham and Sheffield, of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire and the vales of 
Gloucestershire f, depend greatly on foreign 
demand, for the sale of cottons, hardware, and 

• The return to cash payments, though in itself the 
cause of great change in the value of property, \vill sub- 
sequently have the eflfect of preventing one source of fluc- 
tuation. This measure will probably increase the weight 
of all fixed payments something between one-fifth and 
one^ighth of their amount, and will augment in propor- 
tion the exchangeable value of any given sum. 

t It seems fi'om Hall's chronicle, that in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, the chief clothiers lived in Essex, Kent, 
Wilts, and Suffolk, 19th year of Hen. VIII. p. 745, 
D 4 
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woollens, three of our greatest exports. These 
persons, however, consume a large part of our 
agricultural produce, and on their prosperily 
the rent of land must greatly depend. '* The 
^^ diligent mechanic, and the skilful artist, who 
^^ have obtained no share in the division of the 
^* earth (saith our great historian) receive a 
^^ voluntary tax from the possessors of land ; 
^^ and the latter are prompted by a sense of 
*^ interest^ to improve those estates, with whose 
^^ produce they may purchase additional plea- 
« sures,"* 

It is needles to insist farther on the unstable 
value of property, when we have seen within 
a short period, most of the necessaries, and 
many of the luxuries of life, fluctuate in price 
50 per cent. Of 9II such variations, a prudent 
man would desire to be independent, and if so, 
his scale of fixed expenditure must be placed 
low enough to allow for them.f 



* Gibbon, c. 3. 

f It must be evident to any one who examines the sub- 
ject carefully and dispasnonately, that the high duties on 
foreign corn must be the source of great fluctuation in the 
home market, and consequently in the regularity of rents ; 
for (our prices being artificially kept at a rate almost double 
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Lord Bacon, at a period when payments 
were not so regular as at present, says, " If a 
<^ man will keep but of even hand, his ordinary 
<^ expences ought to be but to the half of his 
<< receipts ; and if he think to wax rich, but to 
« the third part." ♦ 

If the fixed payments of a man of fortune be 
low enough at first, it permits him to augment 
them as an increasing family or the wants of age 
or illness require. He will never be necessitated 
to have recourse to niggardly economy to save 
appearances ; he will not be obliged to watch, 

that of the rest of the world), ki a period of more than 
ordinaiy production,^ we cannot export our surplus till the 
price of the whole has fallen almost fifty per cent, ; but the 
wages of the poor vary with the price of wheat, and no- 
thing can be more inimical to their welfare than such a 
fluctuation. A duty on foreign grain^ fully equal to the 
exclusive taxes, rates, and duties, borne by British agricul- 
turists, would be politic and just ; but to do more is to tax 
the body of the people in the worst of all ways, for the 
purpose of keeping some barren soils in cultivation, and 
raising the incomes of one class, viz. the landlords (for the 
tenants, have little comparative interest in the question), at 
the expence of all the rest. The maxim of an old heathen 
moralist will, however, here be verified : " What is not 
good for the beehive cannot be good for the bee." See 
Mr. W. Whitmore's excellent work on ihis subject. 
* Essay on Expence. 
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with vigilant anxiety, every little sum and petty 
excess of expenditure; having early sacrificed 
pride to good sense, he will have a right to be 
at ease. 

Every prudent man, to be prepared agsdnst 
those contingencies which continually occur, 
ought to have a certain sum of ready money so 
placed, in exchequer bills, public stock, or other- 
wise, as to be immediately accessible ; by this 
means he will be enabled, in a bad year, to 
grant time to his tenants, and hold out a help- 
ing hand to those whom a temporary aid may 
save from ruin; to come forward liberally to 
alleviate any public distress, or to advance any 
public improvement. Whatever is taken from 
this sum may be replaced afterwards. It will 
thus serve as a reservoir, insuring a regular and 
equal supply to all the channels of our ex- 
penditure. 

Some self-dmal, exercised in retrenchment 
for a few years, will enable any man to acquire 
this fund; the privation he undergoes for the 
purpose will be repaid tenfold by the feeling of 
security and independence he will subsequently 
enjoy. 
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What the amount should be, every one must 
determine for himself; perhaps, as cm i^prox- 
imation to a rule, one year's income may be 
named. 

This fund ought, moreover, to depend on the 
source of income of the proprietor, and the calls 
likely to be made on him. 

A merchant should have a larger cautionary 
balance than a land-owner, a land«owner than 
a mortgagee, and a mortgagee than a fund- 
holder. 

The establishment of insurance offices, where 
every man may, from his life income, provide 
something for his widow and children, gives an 
advanti^ to the provident of this age which was 
unknown before. 

The benefit of these excellent institutioiis 
might, perhaps, be extended to the poorer 
classes, by the formation in each county town 
of similar offices, where small sums, from 30/. 
to 300/., should be insured. The capital re- 
quired would not be very large; and, if well 
managed, the establishment would pay all its 
expences. 

We may now proceed to consider the direc- 
tion of that portion of income which remains 
d6 
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after the regular payments of the establishment 
arjB deducted; and such calls for younger child- 
ren's fortunes, or other future demands, as a 
prudent man would anticipate. The remaining 
part may be called Disposable Income '^ because 
its possessor, without altering his usual mode of 
life, or neglectmg the duty he owes his fiiinily, 
may dispose of it as he pleases. 

For the purposje of considering the ben<eficial 
direction of this disposable income, the rich 
may be separated into two classes : — 

1. Those who chiefly reside in the country. 

2. Those lyho dwell in Loodpi;!, and other 
large towns. 

The following humble observations are con- 
fined, principally, to the expenditure of the 
former class. It is evident, however, that many 
channels of expence are common to both. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ON AGRICULTUIUL IMPHOVEMENTS. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out agriculture 
as an occupation worthy the attention of country 
gentlemen. Owing to the enl^htened example 
of some spirited individuals, farming, has, of late, 
become a very general amusement. 

Expenditure in &nning is not, however, be- 
neficial, if a proprietor iarms in the same manner 
with those around him; as a mere profitable 
speculation. In such case any other farmer in 
the same place would have done almost as well. 
A landowner who &rms, has, indeed, in some 
measure, a fellow feeling with his tenants ; and 
knpws, by ei^perience, how to allow for the 
burthens they labour under. 

As an inducement for the i:ich to ireside on 
their estates, this occupatioi;! may indirectly 
benefit the people around; but, to do much 
good, a proprietor ought to farm better than 
thos^ arouQd bim; introducing, by his example, 
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a better system of agriculture ; showing to his 
rustic neighbours, almost at their own doors, 
those improvements practised which have been 
matured elsewhere, and which his superior in- 
telligence and capital enable him to bring for- 
ward. Experiments in agriculture, well con- 
ducted, whether they fail or succeed, are of 
benefit to others ; they ought to be undertaken 
by the rich, whose natural weight in society will 
go &r to introduce their beneficial results. As 
a familiar example of the practical advantage 
hence derived, it is well known how much the 
value of produce of light soils has been aug- 
mented by the turnip husbandry. " There is 
" much reason to believe (says Mr. Martyn) 
" that Lord Viscount Townshend first intro- 
^^ duced turnips to any great extent in Norfolk, 
« about 1780." * 

In 1815, however, Mr. Colquhbun calculated 
the Annual value of field turnips in Great Britain 
and Ireland, ^t fourteen millions, f 



* Flora Rustica, vol. ii. p. 49. Mr. Jacob's Evidence to 
the Agricultural Committee, 1821, p. 368. 

t Wealth of the British Empire, 2d edit. p. 89. 

** Turnips and clover," says an excellent writer, ** are 
the two midn pillars of the best courses of Briti^ hns- 
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In a farm managed with a view to example, 
many labourers will be required, who will after- 
wards be well fitted, by the knowledge they may 
gain, to become intelligent assistants elsewhere. 
There are several regulations with respect to the 
families of the labourers he employs, in which a 
gentleman, who farms, may be of use to his 
neighbourhood. One is, never to permit glean- 
ing to begin before the field is cleared, as Mr. 
Arthur Young, and others, have long ago inef- 
fectually recommended ; the temptation to pil- 
fering being very great, without any adequate 
advantage to the poor. 

A landlord, who farms himself, should allow 
his peasantry to purchase once a fortnight, or 
month, a few bushels of wheat, paying for it 
at the time a market price; by this means they 
get the bran for their pigs, and are otherwise 
benefited. Whereas they seldom have places 
proper to keep any quantity, if they were able 
to lay it in ; and buying flour firom the mBler is 
the worst of all mismanagement. 

In populous neighbourhoods to seU milk to 



bandry." — Encydopcedia Britanmca (Supplement), article 
Agriculture. 
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the poor (for ready money) is a great assistance 
to them, and may be so arranged, with a little 
method, as to give no trouble. Mr. Curwen (to 
whom the agriculture of the north of England 
owes so many obligations) has pursued this 
course to great extent. ♦ It obviates the evil of 
cottagers keeping cows ; the loss of which is 
generally too great a risque for their small 
capital, and induces begging to make it up. 

The examples given by enlightened landlords 
have abready greatly accelerated the progress of 
agricultural improvement. The late, and pre- 
sent Duke of Bedford, Messrs. Coke, Curwen, 
Western, Toilet, Childe, and other distinguished 
individuals,, have hereby conferred great and 
permanent benefit on the country round them. 
Much, however, remains to be done. During 
peace> when capital is plenti&l, and the interest 
of money low, we see numerous schemes of 
manufacturing and commercial enterprize com- 
menced a,nd perfected ; and it is to be expected, 
that many improvements and speculations in 
agriculture, which would not have been matured 

* Curwen's Hints on Agriculture. 
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during a high rate of interest, will now be totmd 
advantageous ; and, in consequence, much rural 
skill and industry will be called into action. 

Something may be gleaned from the example 
of our contmental neighbours. In Tuscany and 
Flanders they excel us in many processes of 
husbandry*; and from the latter country we 
have already derived the knowledge of several 
useful crops. Numerous projects are every day 
appearing for the advantage of agriculture, each 
of' which requires accurate experiments to ascer- 
tain its merit. 

Thus the soiling system for cows and oxen is 
graldually making its way among us, and is uni- 
versal in Lombardy, Piedmont, and Tuscany; 
where crops of magnificent scarlet clover (tri- 
folium incamatum), excelling in quantity our 
heaviest grasses, are cut and carried to the 
cattle. 

The use of clay ashes burnt with lime or 
iuel for manure f, and the substitution of 

* Mr; Jacob's Evidence before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, 1821. 
t Mr. Craig*^ letter, Farmer's Magazine, vol. xvi. 
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beans * for summer ftUows in stiff lands, are of 
the utmost importance, f 

Irrigation, by means of water raised artificial- 
ly, seems scarcely to have been tried,at all in 
England; but from the great improvements 
which have lately taken place in machinery, this 
may be well worth experiment 

It is practised on an extensive scale in Italy, 
Spam, and the south of Europe. :|: Where the 
body of water is considerable, and coal cheap, a 
small steam engine might be used ; the powar of 
which, when not wanted for irrigation, might 
turn a mill or threshing machine. 

Arthur Young (to whose unwearied exertioDs 
English agriculture is so much indebted), in his 
travels in France and Italy, gives a very inter- 



* Mr. Taunton's description of a new species of bean 
always fit to harvest before the end of July. Repertory of 
Arts, No. 265. April, 1824. 

t General Beatison's ingenious work on Agricultural 
Improvement. Mr. Greg's Essay on the Management of 
Stiff Lands without Summer fallows. Also Communica- 
tions to the Board of Agriculture, vol.vi. 

t Townshend's Travels, as to the Use of the Noria in 
Spain, vol.i. p. 79. and 103. Arthur Young's Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 382.: he says, << their water wheel u cheap, siro- 
ple, and effectual." 
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esdng account of the nicety with which artificial 
irrigation is carried on in the Milanese. * In 
order to encourage this valuable improvement, 
it appears to be lawful there for any man, under 
certain regulations, to cut an aqueduct through 
his neighbour's land, paying him for the damage 
done, and not cutting through a garden or a 
pleasure ground. " The benefit of water is so 
" great and well understood (says our author), 
^^ that nobody ever thinks of making objections ; 
<* and in case their lands aie not already watered, 
^< it is no small advantage to have a new canal 
<' brought through them, as they have the op- 
" portunity of buying water of the proprietors. 
" It is sold per hour, per week, and even half 
^^ an hour, and down to a quarter f; and is 
<< measured by the square foot This practice is 
^^ not confined to grass lands. As soon as the 
"land is sown (continues Mr. Young) it is 
" watered, and periodically, till the plants are 
" up : the efiect Is surprising, and infinitely 



* Chateauvieux on the Agriculture of Italy, translated 
by Dr. Rigby. Sismondi, Agriculture de la Toscaoe. 
t Lombardy, voLii. p. 168. 
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"excels that of the very richest manures that 
" can be spread upon any land. " * 

Many useful experiments as to the best mode 
of laying down and preserving lands in good 
grasses remain to be made. Even in the most 
improved districts, old pastures have frequently 
a great part of their surface occupied by grasses, 
or plants, which afford little nutriment to 
cattle, f This was noticed several years ago by 
the late Mr. Stillingfleet J, yet, in many coun- 
tries, little improvement has taken place in this 
respect. § Those weeds which a litde attenticHi 
might eradicate or diminish, not only take up 
the place of nutritious grasses, and are injurious 
to the quality of butter and cheese produced by 
the cows that feed on them||, but in some 



* Spain, 324. Sisinondi,RepubliquesItalienne8,tomexii. 
p. 58. 
t Young's Farmer's Calendar, p. 570. 

I Stillingfleet's Tracts on Natural Hbtory. 

§ See Mr. Sinclair's account of various experimentB on 
the fattening properties of different grasses, and other plants, 
instituted by John Duke of Bedford. 

Mr. Stickney on Upland and Meadow Grasses. Com- 
munications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. vi. 

II A. Young's Farmer's Calendar, June, 570. Curwen's 
Hints, p. 315. 
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instances have proved fatal to the animals 
themselves. 

Linnaeus gives an amusing account of the 
mortality among the cattle in Tornea, caused 
by their eating water-hemlock, and which the 
cowherds attributed to poisonous water, or 
venomous spiders. * 

An accurate description of the mode of mak« 
ing Parmesan cheese is given by Mr. Young, 
and an account of the grasses and plants con- 
sidered in Lombardy as valuable; most of which 
are produced in our own pastures, f 

Prizes offered by a landlord to his tenants 
may sometimes induce greater attention on their 
parts to a particular improvement, and he may 
thus direct their observation to whatever appears 
most neglected on their &rms. Thus hedges, 
ditch-banks, and heaps of soil, ought to be kept 
free from weeds, or at least cleared, in Summer, 
before the seeds &11. One dock, which wfts 
examined carefully, contained 52,000 seeds. % 
. ii^..t ' ■' ■ " .. ■ — ' ' ■ ■ " " 

* Tour in Laphnd^ vol.ii. p. 156. Flora Lapponica, 
ed. 1 793. p. 76. Vide Withering's Botany, CHctOa Virota, 
note. 

t Lombardy, toL ii. pp. 194. 178. 3d edition. 

t Curwen's Ifints on Agriculture, p. Si 6 
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Some departments of rural labour are much 
better performed in one county, or district, than 
another; and it is well worthy of a country 
gentleman to endeavour, in his visits to distant 
parts of the kingdom, to gain a knowledge of 
such improvements, and to introduce them on 
his return to his own neighbourhood. Thus, in 
Warwickshire, the method of laying down 
hedges with live stakes, is preferable to that of 
many counties round ; in Northamptonshire it 
is usual to make water-courses under roads of 
two large hollow tiles, like draining tiles, which 
are much better than wooden bridges or brick 
soughs ; and similar observations, extending to 
all parts of the country, though at first sight 
they may seem trifling, will sometimes be found 
of considerable advantage. 

Accurate experiments, of which the results 
are clearly noted, can alone introduce any 
general improvements*; the temporary expence 
ought to be disregarded, though, of course^ the 
whole depends upon a calculation of the ultimate 
gain or loss. 

* An account of an agricultural garden for the trial of 
useful plants, by Mr. Pyle Taunton. Repertory of Arts, 
No. 264, 
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Any example which should induce fiirmers to 
keep accurate accounts, would be of great service 
to agriculture. * They ought to take stock, as 
tradesmen do, at least once a-year ; and would, 
by reference to their account, see how their pro- 
duce and stock has varied in value at diflferect 
periods, f In reguladng farm accounts, that of 
each field should be kept separate. 

The introductiixi of new plants has, in some 
instances (as before observed), effected a total 
change in the value of land, and greatly in- 
creased the capital of the country. 

As by the use of potatoes f and turnips in 

England, the growth of rice and mulberry trees 

* ■ * ■ — — ^ — ■ ■ — 

* Some excellent observations on this subject are to be 
found in Young's Farmer's Calendar, p. 516, 1 0th edition, 
octoro. 

f '* In taking stock (says Mr.Curwen), which is annually 
done in December, I prefer having a fixed price for horses, 
catde, and husbandry implements ; this saves trouble, and 
gireft a more regular result of the profits than the variable 
prices of the market." — HinU <m AgricuUwral SvkjecU^ 
p. 249. 2d edition. 

\ ^ The potatoe, indigenous to South America, has 
become common in New Zealand, in Jq>an, in Java, in 
Boutan, and Bengal, where potatoes are considered more 
useful than the bread-fruit tree introduced at Madras. 
Their cultivation extends from the extremity of Africa to 
Liabrador, Iceland, and Li^land."— Humboij>t 
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in Italy, and of olives and maize in the south of 
France* 

In the present humble production, it is 
evidently impracticable to do justice to the' 
importance of agricultural improvements. Full 
information on the subject will be found in 
various excellent works, among which may be 
enumerated Young's Annals of Agriculture, 
Dickson's Practical Agriculture, Sir H. Davy's 
Agricultural Chemistry, Brown's Treatise on 
Rural Affairs, The County Reports, General 
Report of Scotland, and Hunter's Georgical 
Essays. 

Before leaving this section it may be worth 
suggesting, that the present of some familiar 
work on Agriculture (as the Farmer's Calendar), 
made by a landlord to bis tenant, will su]:q)ly 
the latter with useftil amusonent on a long 
winter's evening, and he may thence derive in- 
formation which he will afterwards use in the 
management of his farm. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ON PLANTING. 

Another head of beneficial expenditure in the 
country is familiar to all, viz. planting or prun- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, to be of benefit, these improve- 
m€;;nts should be conducted on calculaticms per* 
haps not often made by those who plant. 

If planting be undertaken for ornament, shelter 
for game, or other purposes of a like nature *, 
it may indirectly he beneficial to the country, as 
inducing the residence of proprietors on their 
estates in common with field sports and other 
rural occupations ; but to be of any considerable 

advantage to the kingdom at large, it should be 

. I , , ■ 

■ I II ■■■ « » ■ ■ * ■ ■ ' I r 

* How far the neighbourhood of woods may be bene- 
ficial to agriculture, owing to the shelter they give from 
bleak winds, seems well worth some trouble to ascertain. 
Fide Lachesis Lapponica, p. ^6S. Letter by Bishop Wat- 
son. Communications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. vi. 
£ 
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profitable to the proprietor, or his heirs; that is 
to say^ the net returns for money so laid out, 
should, in a given time, nearly equal the return 
of the same sum laid out securely at interest * ; 
for if not, we are merely diverting a certain sum 
from a productive to an unproductive channel, 
and diminishing, by the difference in the pro- 
ceeds, the increasing capital of the country ; 
whence, as has been ahready observed, arises tfie 
great stimulus to employment, populaticm^ and 



It will be obvious why planting should gene- 
rally be profitable to a landownei^ to be bene- 
ficial to the country ; whereas, in fitrming, this 
is not the case. In the latter, the great benefit 
is derived indirectly by example, the gradual 
introduction of improvements, th^ g^ieral spread 
of intdiligence. 

As to planting, however, there are no persons 
in the situation of tenantry to follow the euukqsle) 
none to be so stimulated to ezerttoo, and, per- 
h^ps, &w great improvements to be made in 
what has so long been practioed. In planting, 

* It may be observed that landowners, by planting, are 
accunmlttdng a sort of sinkbg fiind, which otherwise Aey 
mnokd bate dis^pated altogether. 
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then, for the most part, the benefit dcariiFed i» 
GoouneosuiBte with the net profitg paid; and 
this is a mtre matter of cakalatiadf and will 
vary according to circumstances* The extemi^ 
relations of the country have now a visible. and 
direct effect on all our transactions ; the price of 
all the products of land are greatljt aftbcted by 
them, and among others, the value of timber. 

In the progress of cultivation, timber at first 
rises in value, but at a certain point ,its val«e 
will, perhaps, becon[ie stationoiry, and then ra* 
ther decrease. 

Whein foreign timber enters into equal com^ 
petition with it, its price ^U not advance ; and 
as canals and good roads increase the fiicility (rf* 
conveyance it will probably fall. To. force its 
production by a hi^ jHrotectmg duty, would be 
to force capital from a productihre to a qompur 
ratively unp^rodnctive employment; and, on the 
same, principle, we might discouriige the import 
of aiiy other qKmtaneous pro<bLCliio9i of un- 
enclosed and uncivilised couiitrie^.'. 

Probably tte demttod for timb^ will not 

augment so madi. here as in. othjB^ countries 

equally populous and advanced ia civilization. 

TikQ inexhaustible iopi^y of coal prevents the 

£ i 
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use of wood for fuel, as in France, &c ; and the 
improvements in manufacturing iron have caused 
a substitution of this metal for many purposes 
for -which wood was formerly used*; as in 
bridges, rafters, canal and steam-boats, hurdles, 
fences,' and it lately supplies the place of hemp 
in ship ladders and cables. 

It happens, that lands of little value for culti- 
vation, as the steep sides of hills, are most 
ornamental when covered with wood, where one 
tree towers above another, and th^ whole are 
displayed to our View. In inclosed lands, per- 
haps, the most profitable mode of planting is to 
take a whole field of poor soil, by which the 
cost of fencing is entirely saved. 

As planting is a most attractive and healthy 
^usement for landed proprietors, and leads to 
many collateral advantageous results, a few sug- 
gestions on the subject may, peAaps, be excused. 

Many usefiil trials on the comparative growth 
and value of different trees in various soils aire 
yet to be made, also as to improved methods 
of raising them firom seed or slipk, which have 
generally been trusted to nurserym^i or igno- 



^ Tttie Jacob's Evidence. 
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rant workmen. Several curious experiment^ on 
this subject are related in Lord Bacon's Natural 
History, where, amid much that is ridiculous5 
we find some valuable observations. * Here and 
there some prediction is hazarded, which the 
experience of our own times has verified, as in 
Cent. V. ex. 432. as to training Italian vines in 
the French method, lately proved to be the 
best.f 

No satisfactory experiments have yet been 
mJEide on the efficacy or advantage of burnt 
cl^ky, wopdrashes, or other manures applied to 
the roots ftt planting. Nor has occasional irri* 
gation been often tried, though, on the sides of 
dells, and steep vallies, it might sometimes be 
procured at a trifling cost. 

It is somewhat singular, that so much atten* 
tion and expense should have been directed by 
educated and intelligent persons to improve* 
ment in the culture of fruit-trees, most of which 
come firom abroad, whilst the forest-trees of our 
own country have been neglected. 

We have scarcely any knowledge of their 



* Rfth Century, ex.422. 425. 

f Vide l^smondi's Agriculture de la Toscane. 

£ 3 
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eom^oratiye increase and growth at diflferent 
ages, except what one or two curious observecs 
have recorded. * 

There can be little doubt that great improve- 
ment' might be made in the management of 
copses, underwood, willow-beds, &c.f 
' Eminent botanists have confined their att^i- 
doti ahnost exclusively to one family of fore^ 
or British plants J, yet few educated men hav« 
directed their studies to experiments on the 
natural history and practical improvement of the 
nobler ornaments of our forests and our woO^.* 
- So much has this branch of rural economy 
been neglected, that many planters are unac- 
quaifirted with the difference betwe«i the two 
species of British oak, which differ very widely 

♦ Withering, Quercus. White*8 Natural History of 
Selbome, voLii. p. 286. See also, as to the growth of 
larches, Mr, Johne's Communication to the Society of 
Arts, &c Transactions, vol.xxviii. As to poplar, Dr: 
Thackery, voI.xxyiL I have ventured to insert in the 
Appendix No. I. one or two tables respecting the growth 
of trees, 

f There are fifty-six species of BritiA saliees, of which 
five are valuable as timber trees, and twelve or fourteen 
(varying much in quality) are used by basket makers. 
Sowerby's English Botany, or Withering's Arrangehient. 

t Sole's Mentlkae Brhannicse. Sowerby's Fungi« 



ia value, and know Iktle of the oomparatiye 
worth of foreign varieties; several of which (some 
very inferior to our own noble tree) are now 
common in this kingdom, * 

We are anxious that the stock upon pnr 
&npns should be derived from those of n good 
t^reed, and that the mdividual ancestor should 
pot hfi stunted in growth by accident or neglect 
lb gardening and agriculture we desire that our 
seed should come from the most vig^rpus 
plants f ; but in planting we seldom care whence 
our young trees or seeds spring fromy or know 
whether the parent trees are stunted and dmi* 
nutiv^ or thriving and noble specimens of their 
specleSf 

We shall admit, however^ that the growth 
and progress of our plantations will depend on 

; ' ■ I 

* Fide Quercus robur, >f artyn's Flora Rustica. 
Mr. Loudon, in his useful Encjclopeedia of Gardening^ 
states that there are forty species of exotic oaks introduced 
into this country which may be conddered as timber 
trees. Mr. Lambert, in his beautiful work on the genus 
pinus, enumerates upwards of thirty pines, many of them 
of magnificent size in their native countries, as now grow- 
^ in our island*. 

f Several improved vegetables have beei^ introduced, 
the ofispring of a single plant accidentally distinguished by 
its excellence. 

£ 4 
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the innate vigour and excellence diey inlieiit in 
their kind, as well as on the soil and culture 
they meet with. 

In the increase of domestic animals we take 
tare to breed from those of middle age, neither 
the young and immature or the very old ; but 
ho one has tried with any accuracy, whether, 
utider the same circumstances of situation and 
soil, the acorns gathered from a very old, ■■ a 
mature, and a young oak, would produce trees 
6f most advantage to the grower. * 

Some foreign trees have been introduced, into 
Great Britain already, but probably many oth^*S 
growing in the same latitude, or similar climates, 
still remain unknown, and might be brought 
here with advantage to the community. 

Botanical expeditions have been sent out to 
explore the natural productions of almost every 
country, but no person has travelled expressly 
to gather seeds and scions of such trees for 
economical uses as would vegetate successfully 
in this kingdom, f 

" — •■■■■' ' ...... . 

• ** Seeds, if they be very old, and yet have strengt|i 
enough to bring forth a plant, make the plant degenerate." 
— Bacon*« Natural JSistotyy Cent. vi. ex. 520. 

t Mr. Evelyn reports, that many of the incomparable 
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' <Mn the vast pine forests of North America, 
'< and in those which hang beetling over the 
" cliffs of the Baltic (says Gilpin), the picta^ 
*^ resque eye might probably see many a grand 
^^ production of the fir kind, which is hitherto 
" little known." ♦ 

The forests of Lithuania and Poland, of the 
W^estem United States f, of Northern Asia, and 
all those countries situated between the forty- 
fifth and sixtieth degrees of north latitude, 
would probably yield many species of timber 
worthy our cultivation. J 

The same remark may apply to countries 
situated in somewhat similar parallels in the 

vistas and walks in Spain belonging to the grandees, and 
others, are planted with elms originally introduced from 
England by Phillip the Second. Silva, vol. i. p. 126. 

* Forest Scenery, vol. i. p. 95. In which are to be found 
many interesting accounts of celebrated trees of our own 
and other countries. 

f Vide Humboldt's Travels, vol. i. p. 138. 

^ Above forty species, to many of which we are strangers, 
are enumerated as growing in the basin of the Mississippi; 
and of these fifteen are exceedingly valuable for timber. — 
Jakes'^ EaepedUUm to the Rocky Mountaini, vol. iii. p. 209. 
1825. See also the * North American Silva," containing 
a description of the forest trees of the United States, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, translated from the French of 
F. A. MichauXj by A. L. Hilhouse. 
E 5 
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southern hemisphere, New Zealand*, die south- 
em pBirt of America, and the south of New 
Holland, t 

Mr. Evelyn, as fiir back as 1660, strongly re- 
commended the introduction and culture of trees 
not indigenous to our island, yet how few va- 
luable foreign trees are common among us. The 
Spanish chesnut is said to have been brought 
from Ghreece, and the horse-chesnot from the 
East in 1610; and Dr. Walker thought the nar- 
i^oW»leaved elm also came from the Holy Land* t 

In the notes to Evelyn's Silva, there is a 
description of several valuable foreign trees 
almost unknown to most practical phaket^. 

As this climate, from our insular situation, is 
milder than that of continents under the same 
degrees of latitude, it is probable we might be 
able to introduce many trees from countries to 
the south of our own. 

* Fm^. Savage's Voyage. The pines are described as of 
immense size. 

t Lambert, genus pinus. Dombeya. Cook^s Second 
Voyage/ vol. iL p. 140. Cook's First Voyage, voLiii. p.44l. 

^ As to trpes from different climates^ vide note, Evelyn's 
Silva, bookiii. ch.v. Some interesting accounts of the 
various plants gro¥nng 'm diArent zones and temperature! 
in ascending high mountains, will be found written by 
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. In y^tation the new world appeairs to ex- 
ceed tbe old, and in North America it seems 
probable there are trees .suited to our climate *, 
excelling in size even those, of tropical conn- 
tries, f On the banks, of the Columbia, firs are 
said to be common of the almost incredible 
magnitude of thirty-six feet in circunffenmce, 
apd. some even of forty-two feet, seven feet above 
the ground, and 280 feet high, ISO of which 
without a Umb* One was seen 500 feet high, 
and 200 without a bough. X Cotton-wood trees 
(Sk kind of, poplar) are frequ^it 140 feet in 
he^ht, and five feet in diameter. § 



Wallenburg, in the Appendix to Linnaeus's tour in Ltq)- 
land, and by Humboldt in bis Remarks on the Peake of 
Te&enffe, vol. i. p. $63. 

* Vegetation is observed to begin a month earlier in 
thirty-five than in forty-three degrees of north latitude. 
James's Expedition. 

f In the province of Venezuela, South America, Hum- 
boldt found a tree (Hura Crepitans) cut down, the trunk 
154 feet long, eight feet diameter near the root, and £our 
feet at the smaller end. — Pergonal NarraHve, vol. iv. p. 91. 

i Lewis's Travels to. the Source of the Missouri, 4to. 
p. 455. 

§ James's Expedition, vol. iii. p. 535. Fide, in Kahn's 
Travels, vol. L p. 65., a list of the trees found in Pennsyl- 
vania; Vide also Dwight's Travels in New England* 

£ 6 
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A Weymouth pine is mentioned by Mr. 
Hunter, from the account of Dr. Douglas, as 
$even and a half feet diameter at the butt, grow* 
ing on the bank of the Merimack. * 

In Switzerland, in very cold situations, the 
spruce fir f increases to a vast size ; nor mxist 
we judge of their capabilities from those now 
seen by travellers, as they are seldom permitted 
to attain their full size. In 1818, in visiting a 
lake in the upper part of the Val de Bagne 
(which subsequently, caused so much misery in 
the Vallais), the author happened to hear a 
conversation between two old inhabitants of that 
;Sficluded. spot, who lamented that there no 
longer were left any firs of their former length 
and scantling; that the last were taken several 
years before to form bearers for their bridge 
over the Dranse, and should it be swept away 
(as soon afterwards took place), that they must 

* Evelyn, vol. i. p. 282. 

t Lamarck places this tree next after the oak and the 
chesiiut, suite a Buffon. This author gives a whimsical 
example of the value of the wood of the cedar, by remark- 
ing, that Solomon built his temple, and the English make 
punch-bowfs of it. As to the pinaster and its cultivation, 
see a valuable paper by Mr. Petre, Transactions of the 
Society of Arts, vol. xxviii. 
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then, for the first time, build one of stone* 
The increase of population seems to have 
operated in the same way in Sweden, as Lin- 
naeus says that he saw much larger trees (Scotch 
fir) in Lapland than through all Sweden : his 
words describe the magnitude of the timber, and 
acquaint us with the reason of its neglect. * 

It is remarkable, that though old authors 
make no mention of the spruce, it was once 
indigenous in Great Britain f; being frequently 
found in peat mosses, so well preserved as to be 
used for laths and other purposes. In this 
kingdom it is seldom permitted, nor indeed, 
since its general introduction, has hardly had 
time to attain its full size. In its proper soil aad 
situation (near water) the spruce, and especially 
the silver fir, becomes a magnificent tree, 

* *f In Lapponiam vidimus majores arbores quam per 
totam Sueciam, easque in maxima copia crescentes, quse 
aubibus insertantes caput, succumbunt aquiloni et putres* 
cunt, dignae quae Indias petant yel augustale constituant : 
superfluae enim sunt Lapponi qui ramos modo eanun foco 
suo imponity^nec domos plures desiderat prseter suam 
casam." — Flora Lapponica, p. 285. 

t Csesar distinctly excludes fir and beech from the 
woods of England : — 

" Materia cujusque generis, ut in Gallia est, prseter fa- 
gum atque abietem." -De bello GalUcOy lib. v. c. 13. 

The question is discussed in Evelyn. 
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as may be seen in the groonds at Stndl^^, 
near the beaotifiil ruins of Fountain's Afab^ in 
Yorkshire. * The timber is not the <nily part 
of this tree which might be available in inge- 
nious hands. 

Linnaeus, in the Flora Lapponica, mentions 
baskets of a beautifid fiibric, made from the root 
of the spruce, and which are exported from 
Inland to Sweden ; he gives also an interest- 
ing account of the various uses to: which dif- 
ferent parts, both of the fir and spruce, are 
^iplied in the former country, f 

It seems noW agreed, that the dry rot in our 
ships of war arises, in great measure, from the 
oak with which they are built, being cut in the 
usual manner in the spring, for the sake of the 
bark; which practice will probably be aban- 
doned.:!: This shows the importance of some 
judicious experiments on the durability of dif- 
ferent woods $, cut at various times of the year^ 

* See the Introduction to Mr. Lambert's work on the 
Qeaas Pinus. 

t Vide Mr. Way's Communication to the Sode^ of 
Atts, &C. on the best mode of extracting turpentine from 
the Scotch fir, Transactions, vol. xxviii. 

i Sir R. Seppings on the dry rot. Quarterly Review. 
§ Vide account of experiments made by order of the 
Navy Board. 
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and of difierent ages. It appears from the 
examination of an excellent judge, that old oak 
has often been mistaken for Spanish chesnut^ 
and that the tatter's character has so far been 
unfairly raised. * Some kinds of wood used for 
fences, and exposed to the weather, last much 
longer, if deprived of the bark, as willow poles, 
and others ; larch, on tlie contrary, according to 
Mr. Loudon, is best preserved by leaving the 
bark on, which is ^^ still more incorruptible (says 
he,) than the wobd."f 

KaUn, who made several observations on the 
durability of timber in the forests of Canada, 
reports, that if the bark of the black or wfaittf oak 
remained on the wood, the tree became rotten in 
six or eight years ; if taken off, the trunks often 
laid twenty years before they decayed. % 

* In Young's Farmers' Calendar^ there is a table of the 
specific gravity of different woods, but the ages of the 
trees are not inserted. No. 13. Appendix. — Knight's 
Experiments on the Sap of Trees; Sir £. Smith's Intro* 
duction to Botany, speaking of Mr. Forsyth's Experi- 
ments, p. 29. 

t Encyclopeed. 1907. Miller's Dictionary. See a va- 
luable commimication as to the use of larch«bark for 
tanning, Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. ixxi. 

t Travels in Canada, vol. i. p. 89. 
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CHAP. IX. 

ON PRUNING FOREST TREES. 

Money laid out in pruning is exceedingly be- 
neficial) as it affords the means of giving em- 
ployment to the poor, at a time when they are 
most destitute of work ; viz., in the middle of 
winter. And on account of its importance in 
this view, will deserve our close attention. 

Mr. Gilpin, in his excellent work on Forest 
Scenery, somewhere remarks, " that the cows 
and deer in many parts of the New Forest have 
been the only pruners;" and in consequence 
each tree about five or six feet fi^om the ground, 
spreads out in large lateral branches, into which 
the trunk divides. So that higher than these 
animals have reached, there is in many instances 
ho timber of any consequence. 

Almost every man must have made the same 
observation with respect to great part of our 
hedge-row timber, —more especially oak and 
beech — being thus neglected, the tree* spread 
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over, and injure a large extent of soQ ; and are 
at last of very little value : judicious pruning 
would have prevented these consequences. 

In woods, the trees for the most part are of 
good length, only because they have grown 
up . so close together as to destroy the lateral . 
branches. * And where this is not the case, 
they are often as straggling as those in hedge 
rows. 

When the side branches of trees are taken 
ofi^ they are often cut so as to injure the trunks 
and frequently a stump is left, which splitting at 
the end, and decaying, conducts the wet to the 
heart of the tree. This is universally the case 
with those cut by farmers or their men, who 
always employ the axe, though the saw would 
be - less laborious. — ** Those are much to be 
" reprehended,^' says Eveljm, " who so maim the 
" poor- branches that they leave most of them 
" stubs ; and, instead of cutting them close to 
" the bole, hack them off a foot or two from the 
" body bf the tree, by which means, they become 
^^ hollow and rotten, and are so many conduits 



* The price of hedge-r6w timber is lower than that of 
woods, on this account. 
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<< to receive the rain and the weather, which 
*^ convey the wet to the very matrix and heart, 
^* deforming the whole tree with ugly blotches, 
** which shorten its life, and utterly mar the 
"timber/'* 

Even when the proper instrument, a saw, is 
used, the cut is frequently begun at the upper 
side; by which means, when the saw is three- 
fourths through, the weight of the bough breaks 
ofF the remainder, tearing with it a strip of the 
wood and bark beneath, and leaving a place 
always pervious to moisture. 

As these precautions are so generally neg" 
lected, the following practical hints may be 
usefolr— 

Lateral boughs to the diameter of four or five 
inches, according to the age and vigour of' the 
tree, may be advantageously taken off with a 
saw; the cut should be begun on the lower side, 
(so as to prevent the bark fix>m tearing down,) 
and afterwards cut from the upper side, as 
smooth as possible, close to the trunk, to leave 
no stump, so that the bark may grow over. If 
the boughs are very heavy, they should be sup- 
ported whilst they are cut. 



♦ SUva, Book III. c. 2. 
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Branches of les$ than two inch^ in diameter 
may be taken off with a pruning chisel, fastened 
M a long handle, and struck with ,a wooden 
mallet; but this requires considerable nicety. * 

Cvery side bough, which appears to rival or 
interfere with the main shoot, should be cut 
away, leaving smaller branches at proper inter- 
vals to attract the sap. 

In a communication by Dr. Thackeray, on 
planting forest trees, (for which the gold medal 
was adjudged by the Society for the Encourage* 
ment of Arts, &c., 1820.) in speaking of some 
extensive plantations, he says, ^' I attribute their 
" stttprising growth (the nature of the soil con- 
" sidered) to annually taking out from three to 
** six of the thickest, and most thriving of the 
^* side-shoots smooth and close to the main stem, 
** which has thronsm proportionate stretch and 
♦♦ tngotcr into the leader j and likewise to the gra^ 
♦* dual thinning of them, having reduced their 
*^ number from 4840 per acre, to between six 
" and seven hundred." f 

* Vide an account of an ingenioiu instrument for taking 
off small boughs at some height from the ground, Trans- 
actions of the Society of Arts, vol.xxx. p. 92. 

t Repertory of Arts, No. 226. p. 236. March, 1821. 
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The importance of an improved method ^ of 
pruning and planting in a national point of view^ 
has, perhaps, been scarcely sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

According to Mr. Colquhoun *, (whose state- 
ments are chiefly founded on statistical surveys, 
and returns for the income tax,) it appears, there 
were in 1812 near Qdy millions of acres culti- 
vated in Great Britain and Ireland. If we take 
the rental throughout at the low rate of one 
pound per acre, this will amount to fifty millions 
per annum, Mr. Colquhoun and the author 
whom he quotes, calculate the value of the 
timber of the kingdom at two years' rental of 
the cultivated land, that is at 100 millions. 

If we suppose that this timber under its pre- 
sent mismanagement pays annually 2 per cent* 
on its value, its produce would be each year 
worth two millions. It is, perhfips, not too much 
to assume that this produce might be increased 
one half in value by the general adoption of an 
improved method of cultivating, thinning, and 
pruning timber ; in which case a direct increase 

• Wealth and Resources of the British Empire. 
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on one million per annum would be made to the 
national income. 

Though some improvement has lately been 
showui trees now and for some time longer to 
be fidlen, have grown up and formed under the 
old system. 

The importance of pruning becomes apparent, 
when we bear in mind that the boughs of a tree» 
taken collectively, are calculated nearly to equal 
the trunk ; that each unnecessary bough dimi- 
nishes the trunk above its junction nearly equal 
to its own volume, and subtracts a proportional 
part of the nutriment, strength, and sap, which, 
pr<^rly directed, might have gone to increase 
the bulk and length of the main stem. In a 
neglected tree, at least, one thkd of the growth 
from the root is so misdirected. 

In addition to this, we must not forget that 
every bough taken off in the ordinary way with 
the axe, and every bough Idit to die in its. place, 
rot, and drop off, leave a dead knot m the tree, 
perforating several boards, when it is sawed up, 
and lessening the value of the timber con- 
siderably. * 

* Tills is well exemplified in Mr.Pontey's excdlent 
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The foregoing general statement, r^arding 
the value of timber on all the cultivated land in 
the kingdom, will &11 far short of the real esti- 
matie in most enclosed countries, at all abounding 
with hedge-row trees, which may be considered 
of at least double the value before stated* 

Including these woods, coppices, and plant- 
ations, we may fairly calculate the timber on 
estates of this description at 5L per acre, so that 
on.an estate of 1000 acres, the timber at 2 per 
cent, on the value would annually yield lOD/. ; 
and on the improved system would give an in- 
crease of 50/. per annum, at the same time aug- 
menting the produce of the surrounding land, 
and furnishing during winter additional en^loy- 
ment for one or two workmen, whose labour 
will be repaid by the thinnings from plantations, 
and the feggots made of the branches l<^t off. * 

An estate of 1000 .acres» in fields on an ave- 
rage of 9 acres each, would contain about 

book on pruning, from whom several hints have b^n 
borrowed, and who has himself borrowed from Evelyii. 
* ^ 45ome remarks on the node of dividing and soling 
copse wood adopted in Worcestershire, by which the 
cottagers of the ndghbourhood are acconmiodated^ and 
pilfering so far prevented.**— Aethuh Young'i Fdrmen* 
Calendar^ 10th isdit. Dec..59S. 
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4^,000 yards of hedges. Supposing a tree 
(excluding woods), in each 46 yards, there would 
be 1000 trees; these divided into equal growths 
in a succession of 60 years (for ash *, elm, 
beech, larch, fir, &c.,) would yield about 16 
trees each year, on an average worth probably 
51. each ; in all 80/. Oaks will form a deduc- 
tion from this calculation, as they require the 
growth of a century ; but the bark in great 
measure makes up the difference, and on some 
deep soils they will outgrow any other tree* 

If on the same property we suppose there to 
be only 12 acres of woodland or plantation, 
this, allowing 36 square yards for each growtt 
tree, would contain per acre something inore 
than 134 trees, or about 1608 in the whole. 
These divided as the hedge-row timber into 
equal growths of 60 years, would furnish an- 
nually a &11 of 26 trees; which valued the same 
as the others at 5/. per tree amounts to ISO/., 
and added to the 80/. before mentioned makes 
210Z. as the worth of the trees which may be 
cut every year on an estate so circumstanced ; 



* Ab ash, in 40 years from the key, hath been sold for 
30/. sterling. — Ei^sltn*« S^va^ 1 40. 
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supposing that the thinnings and cuttings pay 
the expenses of management. * 

It will easily be perceived that the above is 
but a^ rough estimate, which may serve as an 
approximation to the truth. Probably 60 years 
is not too short a period, taking one with an- 
other, for ash, elm, beech, larch, fir, poplar, 
willow, and abele. 

Measured one foot from the ground. 



^ Ctrcumfoience. 


Diunoler. : 


Ft In. 


Ft In. 


Oak 60 years old 4 5 


1 5| . 


Ash 60 4 €i 


1 6 


Gt.Fir59 5 


1 8 


Elm 40 5 5 


1 9 


Beech 59 4 


1 4 


l^ime 34 . 5 5 


1 Ht 


Two silver firs, planted in 1603, are now 


become (says Evelyn) 1679, goodly 


masts; the 


biggest of them from the ground to the upper 



• Mr. Evelyn recommends that " every prudent lord of 
a manor should plant one acre of ground with ash, to 
every 20 acres of other ground, since in as many years it 
would be more worth than the land itself." — SUva, 150. 

t White's Selborne, vol. ii. p. 287. See also ** Some Ex- 
cellent Remarks and Calculations respecting the Growth of 
Timber, the Rate of its Increase, and the Policy of cutting 
it at various Ages;" for which the author (Mr. Waistell) 
received, in 1807, the gold medal (rom the Society of Arts. 
Transactions, vol. xxvi. 
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bough is 91 feet, though foiked at ihe top, 
which has not a little impeded it» growth ; the 
drcumference below is IS feet, and the -langth 
so far as timber, that is, to six inches sqnace, 
7Sfeet * 

The Weymouth fine (plnus strobus)^ says 
Mr« Lambert, fitted for a rough cold dimate, 
attains its growth in 60 years, and is often found 
between the 42d and 45th degrees of nor& lati- 
tude, 200 feet high, and 4 or 5 in diaroet^. f 
A larch is mentioned by the same author gron^ 
ing at Strathfieldsay, now the residence of the 
Duke of Wellington, six feet in circumference, 
four feet from the earth ; the branches resting 6h 
the ground, and extending over a space oS 40 
feet diameter. This tree had been planted b(^ 
tween 40 and 50 years ; and Mr. Loudpn, in his 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, instances larches 
in the low grounds near Dunkeld which have 
grown to the height of 120 feet in 50 years, if 

* Silva, 503. A silver fir, in the evergreen drive at 
Woofourn, measured, in is 10, 9 feet 10 inches in dfC{Md. 
ference, had a clean pruned stem of 75 feet, and its height 
was about IIO feet. — Louj>on'« Encyc. of Grardening. 

t Description of the genus Pinus. Vide a paper on the 
•vanetiefl of t^ Scotdi fir,, showing the diderenoe in t&dr 
increase, by Mr. Don, Trans. Caled. Hort. Soc, voi;i. 

t Encye- 1907. - 

.. . 9 
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In Evelyn's Silva we find much interesting 
information respecting the management of trees. 
In the 22d chapter on pines and firs, some good 
observations are inserted on the method of prun- 
ing Scotch firs (which should be done in Sep- 
tember) by Mr. Miller : he says, " in those 
" parts of France where they have forests of 
" these trees, the proprietors always bestow 
" their faggots upon those who give the first 
" pruning to their young trees for their labour ; 
" so it costs them no money. At the second 
" pruning, the proprietor has one third of the 
" faggots, and the dressers have the other two 
" for their work ; and afterwards the faggots are 
" equally divided between the workmen and 
" the proprietors. In about twelve or fourteen 
" years, they will require no more pruning." — 
Vol. i. p. 292. * 

It would be easy to add many other remarks 
on this interesting employment. As my desire, 
however, has only been to point it out as one 
object for the beneficial direction of expenditure, 
it will be sufficient, as regards this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, to refer to Evelyn's Silva, 
Martyn's edition of Miller's Dictionary, Pontey, 

Vide also some useful remarks on .pruning woods by 
Mr. WmsteU, Trans, of Society of Arts, &c. vol. xxvi. 
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Nicoli Sang, Blakie, and other professed writers 
on the subject, most of whom are mentioned in 
Mr. Loudon's useful work. ♦ Many hints will 
there be found of experiments worth trying, f 
Planters ought to bear in mind, that by an act of 
the 45 Edward 3. c. 3., commonly called " De 
Silva Caedua," timber trees, viz. oak, ash, elm, 
(and beech, by custom in particular places,) if 
of 20 years' growth, are declared exempt from 
tithe; neither is tithe payable of wood used to 
repair a &rm house for agricultural purposes, 
or, as expressed in the old phrase, " for the 
" maintenance of the plough and pail." 

It has lately been decided by the Court of 
King's Bench, that firs and larch planted for 
the protection of young oaks, cut only for the 
purpose of thinning, and not with a view to 
profit by the sale, are not liable to poor*s-rate.| 

• Also the communicalioDS to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, especially those by Bishop Watson, and some papers 
in the Annals of Agriculture. 

f Improvements in Horticulture (another object well 
worthy the attention of country gentlemen) may often be 
adapted to benefit the peasantry. The Caledonian and 
London Horticultural Societies give great [facilities to any 
one having a taste for these excellent pursuits. 

t Rex V. Ferrybridge, Ist Barnewail and CreswelPs 
.Reports. 

F 2 
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CHAP. X- 

ON IMPROVING FARM BUILDINGS AND 

COTTAGES. I 

Expenditure laid out in building may be ' 
beneficial or the reverse. If a resident in the j 
country, possessed of an old and excellent man- 
sion, adds to it, merely for the purposes of parade, 
or alters it from caprice, he not only diverts so 
much which might have been beneficially ex- 
pended, but he entails upon his successors a 
useless cost which can never be curtailed, and 
gives a bad example too fi*equendy foUowed- 
If, on the other hand, he makes his residence 
more commodious and attractive, he may insure 
thereby some family remaining in the c6liDtry 
'who would otherwise have lived in a town ; and, 
if so, the expense is not thrown away. 

Adam Smith has made some ingenious re- 
mains on this subject* It doeis not, however, 
seem desirable, as that great writer appears to 

^0 • ■- ■ ■ ■ - - 

* Wealth of Nations, ch. 3. p. 29. 
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imagine, that the expenditure of the rich should 
be always laid out in, or divectly paid fer, pso« 
dudlive labaor; the capital and wel&re of the 
kingdom maj? nnich mtire be augmented by m 
great part of their income being laid out in whalt 
has been eallad beneficial expenditure ; whisli^ 
by diminishing vice and ignorance, and pEO-» 
motiiig religion, knowledge, and industry^ "mBi 
indirectly increase tenfold the stimulus to pKM 
dnctive labour in others. 

Perhaps the saggestioiis hazarded TCgardingi 
an establishment will also apply to a habitatio]ii«( 
The less costly our dweUing is, consistent with 
Goin&Ert aaad the maintenaiice of ouar due slatioa^ 
in the scale of society, the better^* There is 
litfie dai^r that the rich should deny thdin> 
selves too mueh^ 

Rrivate biiildingps dsLonld not bo tco cosdy for 
the sake of durability. It has been remarked 
that die French build more solidly than the 
Engl&h; but the compound interest of -the 
di£Eerence expended will^ by the time the habii^ 
tatibns of the latter reqidjre r^iovation, build 
fer Ihetn a new dwelling, with all the ia^ 

* Gradations in the scale of society are stepping-stones 
in the progress of iu^oivemeat. 

V 3 
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provements which experience and ingenuity have 
suggested in the interim* 

A country gentleman may often eicpend a 
part of his income beneficially in farm buildings ; 
he may thus encourage the industry and enter- 
prise of his tenantry. The farmer is thus 
enabled to do more with the same stock, and 
the capital of the country will be so much aug- 
mented. The addition made to the capital of 
rural proprietors by their expienditure in farm- 
buildings, draining, planting, and other similar 
improvements, seldom does mote than compen- 
sate the injuries of time, and the gradual 
diminution of their family estates, caused by the 
necessary provision for younger children. 
• The principle of population (though the 
source of innumerable blessings to mankind) is 
covertly but continually engaged in opposing 
monopolies of wealth, and reducing the over- 
grown possessions of large landed proprietors. 
And this is probably an operation highly bene- 
Jficial to the community. 

Thus, in the ordinary progress of society, 
each generation will lessen the property to be 
succeeded to. 

This levelling principle, unless it be counter- 
vailed by increased prudence or parsimony on 
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the part of die owners of land, seems likely now 
to make more rapid inroads into their estates 
than in former times. 

First, because, owing to the increased salu- 
brity of the country, a larger number of children 
from each marriage may be expected to survive 
to years of maturity, and thereby require a larger 
provision than heretofore ; and, 
' Secondly, because many irregular sources of 
emolument for younger children, by which they 
were pensioned on the public, are now destroyed 
or curtailed : these places were formerly almost 
exclusively within reach of the influence of 
large landed proprietors. 

These are only additional reasons why this 
favoured class should so use the opportunities 
afforded to them, as at the same time to increase 
their own security, and augment the capital of 
the country. 

Some nations have counteracted the tendency 
alluded to, by law or custom ; thus in our own 
kingdom, and in others on the continent, where 
the right of primogeniture is established, or the 
ungallant Salic law acknowledged,* Elsewhere 

* In some places in England a tenure called Borough 
English exists^ which has the sam^ effect, by which the 

F 4} 
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diese eSdCts have been accderated by laws dt 
custDBis directly coiitrary, ite in France etid die 
United States, where die land of a proprietor 
must be nearly equally divided among his <3iil- 
dreh. 

In erecting &rm buildings, the indirect hem* 
fits derived from exainple are part of die ad* 
vantage resulting from this modeof es^pendiUtfre) 
'Imd on this aiccount the amount of private gsun 
9r loss should not be too nicely balanced. 
. The same endeavour to introduce modem 
improvements and recent discoveries in the 
Management of agriqulUiral coni^ms, whieh 
were noticed in the section on fiurming, should 
here be manifested. * 

In improving the humble dwellings of the 
peasantry money is most beneficially directed ; 
the immediate return in profit may be nothing, 
yet no landlord can be insensible to die pleasure 
ef seeing a happy and grateful set of workmen 
around him. As a mere matter of gain, too, to 



yoiiDgest son inherits lands. In Emmenthal, the richest 
district of the canton of Berne, this mode of inheritance 
is followed. — Simonde'* Switzerland^ p. 451. 

• nderObserwttons as to Farm-buildings^ in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopaedia Brit. Art. Agriculture. 



I 
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ameliorate the condition of the working classes 
is to augment the capital of thecountrj: findmg 
thffir exertions aided, they will redouUe their 
effiirts, become more prorident and less wastes 
fbt; crimes will decisase, and the poor-^raMi 
diminislL. 

Inaprovements made to cottages may be done 
in such a way as to act as an encouragement to 
zi!ierit The main object Aould be utility; 
though ornament, and whatever promotes hap* 
bitual neatness, should not be neglected.* In 
aiding the poor it is necessary before all thii^ 
to teach them to do for themselves ; to incite, 
biit not to supersede their exertions ; to hold out 
te them a friendly hand, rather to beckon diem 
forward and direct their course than to bear 
their weight. 

Three things are especially desirable in cot- 
tages: warmth, ventilation, and dryness.! To 
make a cottage too warm would be to expose 
its inmates to danger in following their usual 
occupations; but to enable a peasant to save 

* Fide some excellent remarks, on tikis sutgect in Mrs. 
Hamilton's ** Cottagers of GlenbnmiiB." 

t ^^ Some Observations on Cottages, hf Nathaniel 
Kent, Esq. Eeports of Society for th&Poor, vol. L p. 5.^ ; 

F 5 
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fiiel is to lessen his cost to the country^ and 
increase his comfort at the same time.* 

The carriage of coals is to the poor a seriousr 
expense. Agricultural labourers generdly 
make a bargain that the farmer they work with 
in harvest shall draw them a load, and calculate 
that their extra wages at that time will pay for 
it. This should last till Christmas. 

A liberal landlord should let his cottages with 
proper grates fixed in them, so as to enable the 
working classes to derive some advantage from 
the modem improvements in the construction 
of fire places.f 

A boiler, erected by the landlord, (for the 
cottager can never do it,) enables the woman to 
wash with little fuel ; and, in case they are able 
at harvest or Christmas to afford some malt, 
gives them the power to brew at home, whereby 
all partake the benefit, and one excuse for 
visiting the public house is taken away. 

It may seem useless to remark that doors and 

♦ Vide An Account of a Village Shop for supplying the 
Poor with Coal. Report of Society for Poor, vol. i. p. 9. 

t Vide Saving in Coal, Rumford. ** Franklin's Essay 
on Smoky Chimnies." — The philosopher who drew the 
lightning from the thunder-cloud, was not above descend- 
ing to the humblest subject, which might benefit the poor. 
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windows ought not to be opposite to each other, 
did we not see this so often neglected. 

Windows should be placed high up, and be 
always made to open wide and at the top (espe* 
cially in bed rooms), so as to give an exit 
^towards the top of the room to the heated air, 
which always ascends.* This simple precaution 
is too often neglected, even in the mansions of 
the rich ; in case of fever or other infectious 
disorder, it is of the utmost consequence.f 

The chimnies and ovens belonging to cottages 
are generally so placed towards the outside as 
to lose all advantage of the warmth they com* 
inunicate to the surrounding air ; this might be 
easily corrected. The flue of & constant fire 
conducted through an upper room would keep 
it always free from dam{^ and supply a ready 
place to dry wet shoes or clothes. At all events 
the outside shed may be built against the back 
of the chimney, which will prevent mouldiness 
or decay from attacking any thing there de^ 
posited, 

* Fide Some Remarks on VentilatiMg Rooms, &c. by 
Mr. Dalies Gilbert. Repertory of Arts, 132. 

t See Dr. Haygarth's rules to prevent infectious fevers.. 
Report of Society for the Poor, vol. it p. 2; 
IT 6 
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. Sleeping rooms should be so contrived as to 
divide those of a family whom decency forbids 
^buld sleep in the same apartment : the welfiure 
ef the poor, and, therefore, the security of the 
rich, must greatly depend on self-respeot. 
. Cottages are frequendy built of porous sand- 
stone, cut from a damp quarry, and liable to all 
the variations of the atmosphere** If casedy or 
lined with brick, or if well washed over with 
some lime mixture, l^e danger will be avoided 
or diminished.! 

The floor should be always laid upcHi some 
dry material, covered with quarries or glazed 
brick, to repel moistyre and reflect heat. A 
porch to the door of a cottage gives ornament to 
the outside and comfort within. The cost of a 
pigstye, and shed for the poor man's harvest, is 
well expended. 

A good garden is, above all, necessary to a 
peasant; there he employs his odd hours, and 
hk children do something to inure them to in- 
dustry ; on holidays it is his &rm, on Sundays 
it is his pleasure ground. 

• A new house (says Dr. Ferriar) is always damp for two 
years. Advice to the Poor. 

t Vide Curwen's Hints on Agriculture. 2d edit. p. 239. 
Also CoQunuoications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. i 
|>.97,&c* 
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^ A few square yards of flower garden is not 
lost; a spirit of neatness may return tenfold the 
Yalue wasted. 

Prises for the cultivation of their bit of land, 
or the appearance of their cottages, may be of 
use to excite at first latent emulation. 

But these inducements should be gradually 
withdrawn, or transferred to a new set, that the 
labouring classes may learn not to look to others 
in ordinary times, but to depend on their own 
forethought, frugality, and diligence. 

It would be impertinent to enumerate oth^r 
petty, improvements^ which will easily present 
themselves to the minds of intelligent and be- 
nevolent landlords.* Scarcely a year passes 
without some discovery being made,* or some 
iavention brought forward, applicable, directly 
or indirectly, to assist the working classes. 

A landowner ought never to be contented 
with merely doing enough to' secure a tenant; 
if so, a degraded race of beings will rise around 
us, as in Ireland. A rich man should be as 
l^voitd of the peasantry as of the trees on his 

♦ Vide the excellent Reports of the Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor j Franklin*8 Essays; Salisbury'^ 
Cottager^ Companion ; Cobbef t's Cottage Economy. 
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estate. An occasional present from the landlord 
encourages the exertions of the cottager ; per- 
haps no gift is more useful than young fruit 
trees ; the produce will chiefly depend on his 
own care, and he must look forward to a future 
time for any benefit; and this alone is of use to 
him. 

A bee-bench is no useless present to " a thrifty 
wife ;" it will excite her diligence and attention, 
and gives her a little farm at home, whose hum- 
ming inmates are never pounded for trespass. * 
Whether poultry are beneficial to a labourer 
must depend on situation; they are, as Dr. 
Smith has remarked, useful as savealls, and it 
will seldom answer to buy for them. 

There are numerous little sources of gain for 
a poor man's help in different counties, which 
should be studiously encouraged. 

Near Bath I remember a small stream which 
had been directed* over beds planted with water- 
cresses, which were regularly sent to the town, 
and yielded the ingenious cottager a consider- 
able profit, f In Sussex and Kent fruit raised 

• vide Huish's Cottagers' Manual, 1824. 
t Cranberries might often be raised in the same way, 
in the method introduced by Sir Joseph Banks^ and de^ 
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against the houses is sold high ; in Northamp- 
tonshire the honey is reckoned at 2/. per hive ; in 
wooded counties the children often gather large 
quantities of acorn and beech-mast. Nothing can 
be considered as trifling which conduces to aid 
and uphold that hardy class, upon whose wel- 
fare our own ultimately depends. Sir Thomas 
Bernard has shown how much an industrious 
cottager, properly encouraged, will achieve for 
himself.* 

It may not be amiss to observe that the effect 
of building new cottages is widely different from 
that of improving old ones ; in the latter case 
we add to the comfort, and elevate the scale of 
mind of the possessor ; but in the fonner we in- 
troduce a new family, rivals to the others in the 
market for employment, and who, if the wages 
of the neighbourhood were not before steady 
and sufficient, will most assuredly tend to lower 
them.t Nor can the unintentional author of 

scribed by Mr. Loudon. Encyc. 1480. ** A bed thirty feet 
in length, by six feet in breadth, will supply a family 
through the year." — Supplement to Encyclop, Brit 

* Vol. iii. Rep. Soc. for the Poor. 

t ** That increase of the human species is not to be 
desired, the abuttals and boundaries of which are misery 
and vice." — Sir T. Beknard, vol. iii. 
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this evil in any way obviate it; lor if fae employ 
both families, they will only do the work for 
which he must there or dsewhere have employ- 
ed others, who will be thereby dqirived of what 
they would otherwise have had. * 

No real fiiend to the wel&re of the poor will 
build additional cottages till the wages round 
are adequate, and the demand for labour in- 
creasing, f 

The working classes themselves are little 
provident in this important point, marrying as 
$oon as they can get a habitation, and caring 
litde for the iuture. The natural forethought 
9lid consideration which they would have others 
wise exercised being impaired, and in many in- 
stances altogether destroyed, by the mischievoiiis 
effect of the poor laws. If, however, the de- 
mand for labour be augmenting, and wages are 
high, these remarks will not apply. 

We have before seen, that the demand for 
labour is chiefly regulated by the increase of 
capital. A landed proprietor, therefore, who, 

♦ Vide The Author's Essay on the Emploj'ment of the 
pQor^ 2d edit. Hatchsird. 

t The evils of minute divisions of land are well sho\vn 
in the Sup[^ement to the Encyc. Brit., Art. Cottage Sys- 
tem. 
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by the productive direction of a portion of his 
income, shall have drained a marsh, or raised a 
wood, or in any oUier way ad4ed to the perma- 
nent fund for the employment of labour; will 
have the high gratification of calling into exist- 
ence an additional number of human beings, for 
whose subsistence in useful and permanent oc- 
csupation, he has already, by his intelligence and 
forethought created a provision, without lessen*" 
ing the means of any other person; and the 
same gratifying results ensue if this proprietor, 
by his example, influence, and the beneficial 
direction of his expenditure, shall have lessened 
or prevented improvidence, ignorance, or crimcji 
which would otherwise have destroyed and di- 
minished the iund so created by the productive 
exipenditure of others. 

The converse of this proposition will also be 
tarue. 

If by his extravagance he wastes, or by his 
example induces others to waste, the wealth he 
or tjiey possess, he injures thereby the increas- 
ing capital of the country, and retards, by so 
much, the progress of population and happi>- 
ness. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS AND 
FOOTPATHS. 

A COUNTRY gentleman may well expend a little 
of his time in seeing that the roads about him 
are in a good state, and his authority, either as 
landlord or trustee, will be beneficially exerted 
for this purpose. 

The advantage of good roads will be soon 
perceived by the tenantry, though they are ge- 
nerally very backward in any improvement by 
which the public may gain, and seldom value 
high enough their time, which, in agricultural 
concerns, is often of the utmost value.* 

To save the tolls or rates by contributing from 
a private income to mend turnpike or cros^ 
roads would be idle, yet there are many perma- 
nent improvements for which no funds are pro- 
vided ; nor do I know how a resident land-owner 
can better direct a portion of his disposable in- 

* This seems the true reason why horses are preferable 
to oxen in our changeable climate, for farming ut^s. 
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come than in supplying the deficiency ; the be- 
nefits will be shared by his cottagers and poorer 
tenantry, and thus indirectly return to himself. 

Where the whole township belongs to one 
person, it may be worth his while to let his lands 
free irom road duty, except a certain portion to 
be given under his own or his agent's direction ; 
by adopting an improved system, and taking tlie 
proper time, the expense will be much dimi- 
nished, and the roads be much better. * 

In turnpike acts there is rarely any mention 
made of footpaths, and along a great part of the 
turnpike roads of the kingdom there is no foot- 
path whatever. 

Health is the poor man's only possession ; yet 
how detrimental to health and comfort must it 
be to walk through wet roads, cut up by wheels 
and trampled into mire. How* frequently may^ 
we see the wives or daughters of the peasantry 
in vain trying to pick a dry path through the 
ruts on their way to market with their poultry; 
yet, when arrived, they would be obliged to sit 
several hours in wet shoes before they could re-* 
turn by the same muddy road. 

• The loss in this respect for want of method and amul- 
taneous efforts, is at least one half. 
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Hence, no doubt, many illnesses arise, and 
rheumatism (the great torment of the aged poor) 
may often be derived from this cause. 

As the number of foot passengers must be 
twenty to one carriage, it is singular that, in a 
oountry where the poor are so much considered, 
their comfort in this respect is so little regarded* 

Even in the neighbourhood of the great ma- 
nufacturing districts, where workmen in search ' 
of employment are continually passing, there 
aace often no footpaths. We frequently laugh at 
our contmental neighbours for the wooden shoes' 
worn occasionally by their labourers ; but who- 
ever has traversed the deep roads of Rcardy in* 
die winter months will see their utility; well 
lined with a thick woollen sock, to prevent the 
foot being bruised, they effectually protect the 
peasantry from the wet, which no leadier (as 
th^y also are destitute of footpaths) could have 
withstood* 

No opposition would be made by trustees to 
any one forming a causeway by the side of the 
rood at his own expense ; indeed, by the geneml 
turnpike act"* an empowering clause is insertedi 



* ?G.4. C. 126. 8.111. 
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to enable the commissioners to make and repair 
4uuiseways and footpaths, and a neighbouring 
gentleman could not do better than see this daUse 
enforced. 

It is true, the working classes pay nothing di- 
reedy to the roads ; but it can never be too fre- 
quently repeated, that whatever is laid out so as 
jpeally to promote their comfort and content, 'fe 
well expended. If by any means their health 
«r spirit is broken, by so much is thdr power rf 
production diminished, their stimulus to exer- 
tion lessened, and the property which the coun- 
try has in their useful labours deteriorated. ^ It 
is a mischievous doctrine to state broadly, that 
pjoofits are high when wages are low, and ^^ 
p6(»r in great distress; the augmented poor- 
rates, the increase of criminals, and similar 
causes, take from one hand what is reaped by 
the other; if not from the master-manufacturer, 
at least from his customers in the nation at large. 

The footpath should be always on the north- 
ern or eastern side of tlie road, so as to be open 
to the sun from the south and west; nor wo»ld 
so obvious a precaution be mentioned^ had not 
Mr. Telford recommended the other side. In 
speaking of the Dunstable Trust, he says, " The 
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" footpath is here on the south side, *whick is its 
'^proper situation^ as it places the workable road- 
" way at a greater distance from the south fence, 
" and it is of course less shaded."* 

The total absorption of this eminent person 
in the object he had in view, viz^ " to make the 
" best road Jor carriages,^* reminds us of the 
story told of a former celebrated engmeer, Mr* 
Brindley, who, being asked before a committee 
of the House of Commons, " What he thought 
" rivers were intended for by nature," replied 
immediately, " As feeders for navigable canals l" 

Nothing adds so much to the look of comfort 
about a village or hamlet, as the footpaths being 
good; and this must greatly depend upon the 
attention paid to them by the landlord or his 
agent. 

If the paths cross the fields diagonally, they 
must of course be broken up with every change 
in crop. A little loss in distance is well com- 
pensated by the gain in other respects, when 
they can be carried along the edges of the 
fields. 

The difiiculty of obtaining materials for re- 

* Report on Holyhead road; June, 1819. 
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pairs in wet clay soils, is in great measure obvi- 
ated by a simple but very useful discovery of 
Mr. Chambers, who has a patent for the appli- 
cation of burnt clay as a means of mending 
roads.* Stones, however, broken into small 
pieces, according to Mr. M' Adam's plan, will 
generally be found the cheapest where they are 
plentiful ; women and children may be employed 
in picking or breaking them, and paid by the 
measure. 

Money laid out in the construction of bridges 
is often beneficially expended; the costs of 
keeping them in repair may be thrown upon the 
county rates when once they are dedicated to 
the service of the public. 

In this way a coimtry gentleman may provide 
employment for those thrown out of work ; and 
by paying them a little less than the ordinary 
rate of wages, they will return to their usual 
occupations as soon as the glut of workmen has 
ceased. 



* Repertory of Arts, No. 226, March, 1821. This plan 
is adopted at St. John's Wood, near London, to consider- 
able extent. 
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CHAP. XII. 

ON THE PRESEKVATTON OF &AM£» 

^A MODERATE expenditure m the sports of Ae 
field, by attaching a country genderaan to his 
residence, is beneficial to all classes. * - 

Engaged in healthy exercise he sees the state 
of KtS farms, and remarks the improvements 
made on them. 

The privilege of sporting, which fairly be- 
longs to landowners, is one reason why mer- 
chants and capitalists generally purchase estates, 
of which, as Adam Smith remarked, they are 
excellent improvers. 

Perhaps it is chiefly owing to our natural 
predilection' for hunting that our horses so much 
exceed all others. James the First had a high 



* Vide an amusing account of the rural sports of our 
ancestors in ** Stnitt's Pastimes." Burton says, *' Hawks, 
hounds, setting dugs, and cocks, with their appurtenances, 
are the true marks o^b. country gentleman." — Anatomy af 
Melancholy, 
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opinion of this amusement, which that pacific 
jnonarch thus extols in his works : -* 

" I cannot omit heere the huntinge, viz. with 
" running hounds, which is the most honour- 
" able and noblest sport thereof; for it is a 
" thievish forme of huntyng to shoot with 
^^ gunnes and bowes; and greyhound hunting 
" is not so martial a game.'** 

No circumstance, however trivial in itself is 
unimportant f , which serves to attach our land- 
owners to their paternal seats, and which tends 
to give a taste for rural enjoyments to those 
who by industry and enterprise have obtained 
fortune. 

C!ongregated together in large cities, as is so 
much the case abroad, rich men acquire habits 
of luxury and self-indulgence ; they want bene- 
ficial employment, and generally busy themselves 
in vying with each other in splendid entertain- 
ments, and other expensive follies. 

The nobles of despotic countries, who are 



• Basilicon Doron. 

f *< It is enough (said a great man in the reign of 
Henry VIll.) for the sons of noblemen to wind thdr horn, 
and carry their hawk fair, and leave study and learning to 
the .children of meaner people.*' 
6 
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exdoded from any participation in the govern- 
ment, and have no temptations to those exertions 
which our free system continually calls for, are 
generally the most profligate of mankind. Ex- 
empted from the controul of public opinion, the 
noblesse of Louis XV., the grandees of old 
Spain, and the great men of modem Romie, had 
somewhat similar pursuits. 

It seems evident, that as long as there are 
rich fundholders, mortgagees, and merchants, 
willing to buy game at a high price, so long will 
they be supplied by poachers in spite of all 
enactments; unless a lawful supply is thrown 
open, by which the illegal trader would be 
undersold. The sale of game being l^alized 
under fitting regulations, manors will be hired 
on purpose to supply the market, and proprie- 
tors will sell or exchange their superabundant 
quantity. As even under the old law it appears 
that nearly one-third of the consumpticm of the 
metropolis was furnished by the landowners. ^ 

To facilitate the preservation of game, a 
country gentleman should make his tenants join 
with him from a feeling of interest. If he can 

* Vide report of the committee on the Game LawB. 
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preserve hares he can preserve other game ; and 
he may easily interest his tenants in the pre- 
servation of hares (to a moderate extent at least) 
by giving them a few day's coursing in the year. 
On these days they should be permitted to ask 
a friend or two ; and the landlord himself should 
accompany them, instead of merely sending his 
gamekeeper. The day's coursing is a favour ^ 
the landlord's company is an. honour also^ By 
app^ring anxious for their amusement, and by 
means of those popular manners.which an Eng- 
lish gentleman will iSnd it of great importance 
to acquire, he will convert each of bis tenants 
into a vigilant though unpaid gamekeeper, de- 
sirous to continue to others that sport in which 
he is sometimes allowed to participate. 



G 2 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ON FESTIVALS FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Amid the heads of expence of a resident in the 
country, the cost of the table and servants' hall 
is very considerable. There is, however, another 
species of hospitality too little practised at pre- 
sent, though fraught with many advantages: viz. 
hospitality towards the peasantry. The rich 
cannot more beneficially expend a small portion 
of their superfluous income, than in entertain- 
ing once or twice a-year the cottagers on their 
estates. 

If they look to popularity, if they rejoice in 
communicating happiness, if they would uphold 
morality, and strengthen those bonds which 
unite different ranks of mankind together, I 
know no method (as far as an individual is con- 
cerned) more effectual. 

The landlord should request a holiday for 
them, and at an early hour on the day he fixes, 
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.which should be when,the weather is warm, and 
not during harvest, a moderate and fitting en- 
tertainment should be given them. They may, 
at that season, dine out of doors, or under an 
awning ; or, if the festival be at Christmas, ac* 
commodation may be easily provided for willing 
guests. . . . : 

• Some necessary regulations wQl easily suggest 
themselves on these occasions, especiaUy a fixed 
allowance of malt liquor to each person. 

It seems probable, that the tendency to in- 
toxication so prevalent among the poorer classes, 
arises, in some measure, from their having no 
place of exercise or amusement on their holiday ; 
for at cricket matches this is seldom the case. 

In Tuscany I have seen above five hundred of 
the middle and poorer ranks assembled at a 
great rural festival, where the revels were kept 
up to a late hour ; yet, of all these, only one, 
a boy, appeared the least mtoxicated. The 
same observation must have occurred to every 
traveller, with respect to the meetings of the 
southern French peasantry. 

At our rural festival no one should be ad- 
mitted who was not neatly clothed, or who 
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receited parochial relief; no one who had ihis- 
condncted themsehres since the former meeting. 

There seem^ no reason why the forming ser- 
vants residing on the proprietor's estate should 
be excluded, on producing a ticket of their 
conduct signed by their master or mistress. 

Music should be provided to enliven the 
fecene, and some kind of rural sport should be 
introduced* Dancing, prison bars *, foot-ball f , 
quoits, cricket, &c, and a prize be given to the 
winning party. 

Stalls and booths may be erected for the dis- 
play and sale of diSerent articles ; or respectable 
dealers be aihnitted to vend whatever was suited 
to the situation of their bumble customers. Hie 
meeting should break up at an early hour, that 
all may return home whilst it is light. 



* Vide Strutt'g account of Prisoner** Base, ** for which 
(he says) the men of Cheshire and the adjacent counties 
used to be famous." 

f An old author describes Christmas in do^r^l verse, 
and says, — 
'* Now in the winter when men kill the fat swine,. 
They get the bladder and blow it great and thin» 
With many beans and peasen put within ; 
Each one contendeth, and hath a great delight. 
With foote and with hande the bladder to smite.** 
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By making a few trifling presents, by a very 
little attention bestowed, by some kind words or 
enquiries, great pleasure may be diffiisedi and 
great benefit conferred. With this intention in 
view, no man will object to the &tigue of such 
an exertion for a few hours, once or twice a*year* 
The proud know not the pleasure of condescend- 
ing benevolence; they cannot calculate what hap* 
piness they lose, in not endeavouring to make 
others happy. From those of comparatively 
high station, each word, and nod, and look is of 
value ; they have at their command an easy and 
cheap distribution of favour ! 

The benefits arising firom the upper classes 
occasionally mingling in the amusements of their 
poorer neighbours, is strongly exemplified in 
Kent, Sussex, and some of the other southern 
counties, where the excellent old English game 
of cricket is still kept up. 

There matches are often made in the summer 
time between adjacent parishes, hamlets, or dis- 
tricts ; and the eleven best players at each place, 
headed, perhaps, by some country gentleman or 
ridi yeoman, and consisting of tradesmen, &rtth- 
ers, and labourers, meet among their friends 
G 4 
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and neighbours to contest for the rustic honours 
of victory. 

For the sake of mixing with their superiors 
on these occasions^ the people redouble their 
industfy. And throughout the summer, on 
every viUage green, the young men and lads are 
seen amusing themselves with this athletic ex- 
ercise to prepare against the match, which is 
ialked of as a great event. 

It is not the good meal or festive scene only 
which will* be prized by these humble guests*, 
but they will feel that an honour is done thero. 
Their feeling of self-respect will be increased, 
and they will endeavour, by a decent deport- 
ment and industrious habits, to deserve the 
notice taken of them. The women will take 
care that their children are well clothied to 
appear at the^annual meeting, and the men will 
work hard for a coat to wear at their landlord's 
feast» 

By these means, that respect towards supe- 
riors which the manufacturing system and other 
causes have so much diminished, would be prer 
served, and education and rank would have 
their due weight. 
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' *^ The natural aristocracy of a country cannot 
*^ be created I^ laws, for confidence is not a 
*^ l^al privilege, but must be won fairly from 
^* the good Will of those who have it tp grant 
^* Individuals in affluent circumstances, residing 
^^ habitually on their estates in the country, and 
^' devoting their time without remuneration to 
^> the service of their fellow citizens in. the mu- 
'^ nicipal and provincial administration, — on 
^* juries, as justices of the peace, supplying the 
<^ poor with work, and the rich with amuse- 
'< ment ; affording advice and protection to all 
'< in inferior condition, liberal in their private 
<< transactions with their neighbours, able and 
.^^ willing to defend the rights of the people on 
all occasions ; those, and those only, are the 
" natural aristocracy of a free countiy/' * 

It is not unusual to hear persons belon^ng 
to the richer orders of society railing severely 
and inconsiderately against the pastimes of the 
poor, and attributing, vice, drunkenness, and 
debauchery, to fairs, wakes, and alehouses. 
Such nuisances (say they) ought to be abolished. 
Now the desire of recreation is surely as natural 

* Edinburgh Review, August, 1880. p. 35. 
G 5 
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to on unedueited man, who works hard all the 
week, as it is to one y/Aio has the advantage of 
location and refledion) and who possesses all 
those gratifications which wealth and leisure 
afford. . 

We may, however, endeavour to r^ulate 
those amtcsemMts of the poor which it is impo- 
litic and impossiUe to repress. The holidays 
of the working people are okea perverted to bad 
purposes, which may be lessened by a little 
attention to the subject; and the consequences 
will be much worse if the poor are deprived of 
any amusements to cheer the tmvaried toil, in 
which they are engaged. 

They wotfM then become gloomy, mc^-ose, 
mid dissatisfied, and would be ready on every 
opportunity to break into riot and rebellion. 

Deprived of hope, fear would be th^ only 
moving principle. It is, then, the strongest 
interest of government and the rich, that a 
moderate share of amusements and relaxation 
should be within reach of the poor. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OK THE FORMATrONOF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

1 H£ expenditure of indivichials in the coUecdon 
of books or works of art may be permanently 
advantageous to the oommunity^ if they be* 
queftth their acquisitions to the use of the pub* 
luv under such regulations as shall insure their 
preservation* 

In many instances the government of the 
country, or any public body to whom these 
collections might be left Jn trusty would be will- 
ing to repay a portion of thdr cost to the heir 
of the donor. 

In this manner the greater portion of the 
contents of the British Museum has been gra- 
dually brought tc^ther, and other invaluable 
treasures of Uterature, science, and the arts, de- 
posited in our universities or the metropolis* 

Indep^ident of the benefit to the community 
G 6 
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there are two motives which should recommend 
such pursuits to the notice of the opulent 

I sty The honourable fame whidi generally 
accompanies them. 

2dly, The pleasure to. be derived from a 
laudable and perennial occupation. 

That this last is of inestimable value no one 
will deny who has felt the insupportable weight 
of languor and ennui^ to which the- great and 
wealthy are often exposed for want of some 
object to exertion. 

Those who have carefiilly considered what is 
necessary to human happiness, have thought 
occupation of greater consequence even than 
health. 

« Provided that it be tolerably agreeable to 
-" the physical or mental powers (says Sumner) 
" occupation is happiness. Nothing indeed is 
" more usually heard than complamts of the 
« fatigue of labour and wearisomeness of bu- 
'^ siness ; but, if a comparison could be insti- 
" tuted between the satisfaction of a man who 
." rises with a certain quantity of work to be 
" performed, and of him who looks forward to 
" no definite and fixed employment of the day, 
** it would be clearly understood how favourable 
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** to happiness is regular occupation.** And 
the benevolent Paley, who had well weighed this 
matter, thus expresses himself: ^ Those plea- 
^^ sures are most valuable, not which are most 
^^ exquisite in the fruition, but which are most 
^< productive of engagement and activity in the 
^^ pursuit. The more significant however our 
*' engagements are, the better ; such as planning 
^^ of laws, institutions, charities, improvements, 
^^ public works ; and the endeavouring by our 
>^ interest, address, solicitations, and activity to 
** carry them into efiect. Any engagement 
^^ which is innocent is better than none : as the 
^' writing of a book, the building of a house, the 
^* laying out of a garden, the digging of a fish- 
" pond, — even the raising of a cucumber or a 

« tulip/'t 

In a firee country like our own the rich pos- 
sess indeed many other motives to exertion^* 
but amid the despotisms of the continent they 
have sometimes had recourse to the pursuits 
alluded to, which often cheered the leisure 
hours of the nobles in unfortunate Italy. 

I ■■■ ■ ■ ■ n il 

♦ Records of the Creation, ch. iv. 5 1 1 . 
f Moral Philosophy, vol. i. ch. vi. on Human Happi- 
ness. 
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Yet even to these occupatiotis the withering 
influence of despotism indirectly extends ; for 
what avails it to collect books* where there are 
few or no persons in a condition to peruse them ? 
Or why preserve and arrange the riches of art 
and science, where there is no class between the 
tyrant and the slave ? f 

On the revival of letters ip Italy, the estab- 
lishment of public libraries was thought an 
occupation worthy of the greatest minds. The 
noble citizens of free republics were emulated 
in this pursuit by the rulers of popular cities, 
who sometimes, busied in this new engagement, 
seem to have forgotten or neglected the perpetual 



• The Pope's catalogue of forbidden books, brought 
down to 1817» among about five thousand prohibited 
publications, forbids almost all the standard works of 
Italy, France, England, and Germany ; these include most 
of the best historians of each country. Even Eustace's 
Tour has not been thought orthodox enough for the 
faithful, but is, I believe, republished in a pure edition at 
Florence. The catalogue itself Is very curious, and contains 
a frontispiece for the edification of the zealots, representing 
the Jews and Greeks of Ephesus burning their books. 
*— Index lib. prohib, Romee^ 1817. 

t " Pit me up a handsome library, (said a Russian noble,) 
little books above and great ones below."— Clabke's 
Jttifno, vol. i. p. 90. 
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disputes^ factions, and wars in which their 
militaiy fore&thers obtained dominion*, and 
which have degraded and divided the finest 
countiy in the worid* The illustrious Cosmo 
de Medici f was in this particular equalled or 
excelled by his fellow-citizen Niccolo Niccoli» 
^^ to whom (says Mr. Roscoe) we must attribute 
'^ the honour of having set the first example of 
^' forming in Italy an institution so favourable 
^^ to the interests of learning as a public 

« library." t 

This collection formed the foundation of the 
Bibliotheca Marciana, which is yet open to the 
inspection of the learned, at the distance of three 
centuries. 

Tiraboschi clearly awards this high merit to 
Niccolo : " Or ch' egli fosse il primo dopo gli 
'^ antichi, a concepire il disegno di una pub- 



• Mr. Gibbon's words apply literally to the ancestors 
of some of those Italian rulers : ** Successively a peasant, 
** a robber, a general, and a king.'* 

f The remains of this father of his country rest under 
a plain flag slone in the church of San Lorenzo, whilst 
those of some of his worthless descendants are placed in the 
splendid sepulchre of princes. 

i Lorenzo, c. i. 
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<< blica bibliotheca chiaramente lo ntkrmo fl 
« suddetto Poggio." &c. — Vol. vi- P-1. p. 132. 

Tommaso di Sarzana, afterwards Nicholas V., 
was honourably distinguished by his exertions 
to collect works of merit, and thereby laid the 
commencement of the noble library of the 
Vatican. Tiraboschi cites from Muratori some 
curious particulars of his life when a private 
individual, which showed his eagerness to ac- 
quire books ; he then made use of expressions 
evincing that strong attachment to literature 
which his subsequent conduct proved to be 
sincere.* 

The patriotic intentions of Nicholas were, 
after some interval, carried into efiFect by Six- 
tus IV., who opened the Vatican library to the 
public, f 



♦ Usava dire che due cose farebbe, se egli potesse mai 
spendere, che era in libri e in murare, e l*uno e Taltro, 
fece nel suo pontificato." — Lit.ItalAibA, c. 4. 

f Non solo piu altri libri racolse da ogni parte del 
mondo^ mafattili disporre in luogo, e in ordhie opportuno, 
apri a vantaggio delpubbUco laVaticanaBibliotheca^ affidbne 
la cura a dottisinii uomini, e le assegni annue rendite cosi 
per I'acquisto di nuovi libri, come per lo stipendio di que' 
chi ad essa suprantendevano'. — Lit, If, lib. i. cap. iv. 

Vide the latter part of Berington's Literary History of 
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The munificence of Lorenzo and others of 
the illustrious house of Medici in tlie foundation 
of public libraries is well known; the monu- 
ments of their taste and magnificence still grace 
their native city. * 

Among the noble ftmilies of Italy, who at 
this time distinguished themselves by their zeal 
for the collection of literary works, the ancestors 
of our own royal family, the house of Este at 
Ferrara, held a distmguished place, f Our 
great historian has given to their liberal patron- 
age of the arts and sciences, the praise it de- 
served, f It is a pleasing reflection, that the 
same spirit seems hereditary among their royal 
descendants; — as his present majesty has lately 
presented to the nation a noble library, which 
was collected by the taste and munificence of 



the Middle Ages; the writer, who is a Catholic, scarcely 
enough acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Gibbon, from 
whose works be appears to have drawn much information. 

* Mr, Roscoe, in his lives of Lorenzo dnd Leo, gives an 
account of the other branches of this celebrated family. 
Vide some amusing remarks of Mr. Forsyth in the Lauren- 
tian library. Also Sismondi Repub. Ital. ch. 93. 150. 

t Tiraboschi, lib. i. cap. 4. div. 19. 

X Gibbon's Antiquities of the House of Brunswick. 
Miscellaneous Works, vol. Ji. p. 457. 
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our late king; an example well worthy the imi- 
tation of the opulent noblemen of his court. 

In Italy, at the period above alluded to» this 
species of expenditure was not confined to the 
rulers of the different states or cities ; but was 
shared by many spirited private individuals, 
sometimes not even natives of the places en- 
riched and benefited by their generosity; as 
was the case at Venice, where Cardinal Besa- 
rion dedicated to the public his magnificent 
collection, afterwards lodged in the monastery 
oi San Marco. * Pavia, Padua, and many 
other cities, also possessed fine libraries. The 
historian of the literature of Italy descants with 
pleasure and just exultation on the numerous 
collections of valuable books which graced 
almost every town, and which evinced the 
spirit and intelligence of their inhabitants, f 

These collections have in several instances 
been augmented by later donations, and still 
remain monuments of the wealth and generosity 
of happier days. Venice, Bologna, and Parma, 
are sinking ihto decay; but these noble libraries 

• Lit. Ital. C.4. div. 30. 

t Tiraboschi Lit. Ita!. lib. i. div. 25. And Denina Re- 
▼oluz. d'ltalia, Ub. 18. c. 4. Vide Sismondi Rep. Ital. 
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are yet open to the use of the public and the 
inspection of the traveller; and we may hope 
that they will still serve at some future period^ 
to instruct and enlighten a free and happy 
people. 

There can be no doubt that an easy access 
to the stores of art and literature, is one 
great cause of tlie development of that genius 
and ability, for which the Italians have been 
always so remarkable ; and by which they still 
continue to make their way to fame, through all 
the disadvantages of their political situation. * 

On this side the Alps the value of public 
libraries was not appreciated till some time 
al^rwards ; and those who have seen the Bod- 
leiaii would smile oh reading, ^^ that in 1300 
^^ the academical library of Oxford consisted 
^^ oia few tracts kept in chests under St Mary's 
" Church.''t— " That of Glastonbury Abbey 
^^ (contained indeed 400 voliunes," (among which 

* Vide Sismondi Literature du Midi. ell. This cele- 
brated author has, in another distinguished work, '* His- 
toire des Republiques Italiennes," attacked the character 
and conduct of Lorenzo de Medici, who has been ablv 
defended by his venerable biographer, Mr. Roscoe, in hi 
** Illustrations of the Life of Lorenzo.'* 

f Hallam's Middle Ages, cb. 9. p. S. 
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were Livy, Sallust, Lucan, Virgil, Claudian, 
and other ancient authors,) but no collection 
probably of that age was so numerous and 
able. 

In 1440 the Duke of Gloster presented the 
university of Oxford with 60*0 books *^ at that 
" time considered a magnificent donation ; for 
". England, (says Mr. Hallam) had made com- 
" paratively little progress in learning." Ger- 
many, however, was probably still less advanced. 

<^ In 1421 tlie Elector Palatine bequeathed 
" his library to tRe university of Heidelberg, 
** consisting of 150 volumes, 89 of these relat- 
" ing to theology; 12 to canon and civil law; 
" 45 to medicine, and six to philosophy." . Yet 
a few years after Matthew Corvinus, the illus- 
trious King of Hungary, possessed a noble col- 
lection of books and manuscripts, which were 
lost or destroyed when his kingdom became a 
prey to the Turks. * 

It would be a tedious and useless task to 
enumerate the distinguished individuals who 
have in our own country afforded us a worthy 
example in this pursuit ; their object, however, 



* Tiraboschi, lib. i. cap. 4. div, 26. 
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seems to have been rather to benefit some par- 
ticular society, science, or profession, than to 
extend the advantage of their munificence to 
their fellow subjects at large*; and even these 
are confined almost entirely to the metropolis. 

It is very remarkable, that the inhabitants of 
many of the continental kingdoms have infi*^ 
nitely greater facilities of access to the stores of 
literature, than our own countrymen ; and it is . 
matter of regret, that where the rights and hap- 
piness of the mass of the people are best pro- 
tected, the means of information and improve- 
ment should be most scanty. 

It remains for the spirit and liberality of 
individuals gradually to remove this stain from 
us. 

In England, with the exception of the library 
of the British Museum, and those in our two 
universities, there are none which can be deno- 
minated public libraries ; and even to these the 
access is difficult and limited. 

There are (as before observed) several fine 
libraries in different branches of science and 

* As in many collections bequeathed to the Royal and 
Linnsean Societies, the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
libraries of the difierent law societies, &c. 
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literature, belonging to corporate bodies or 
learned societies ; but these are as inaccessible 
to the majority of the people as if they belonged 
to individuals. 

In Pari$9 besides that noble collection called 
the royal library, there are four or five others 
in different parts of the city, open almost con- 
tinually to persons of respectable appearance. 
All facilities for study are afforded ; and every 
assistance given to visitors by the civilky of the 
librarian and attendants. 

In our metropolis, on the contrary, containing 
near double the population of Paris, and a mifich 
greater proportion of educated people, there is, 
as above remarked, but one public library; if 
indeed that can be called public, the approach 
to which is clogged with so many difficulties. 

But Lyons, Bourdeaux, and other provincial 
towns of France,^ have also public libraries; 
whereas we enjoy no such advantage, firom 
one end of the kingdom to the other ; even 
our metropolitan cities are as destitute as the 
rest; and a curious traveller or intelligent na- 
tive may in vain seek for any public treasures 
of literature at Canterbury or York, from SaKs- 
bury to the archives of princely Durham. 
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Berne, Zurich, Geneva, Basle, and other 
Swiss towns in this respect infinitely excel us. 
So in Milan, Parma, Bologna, Venice, Florence, 
and almost every other Italian city, there are 
magnificent public libraries, for the most part 
founded by the munificence of individuals, and 
where every facility and accommodation is af- 
forded to students. • 

We are infinitely superior to the inhabitants 
of these countries and cities in wealth, and 
excel most of them in intelligence and the thirst 
for knowledge; yet w.fe shall in vain seek for 
a public library (comparable to what they pos- 
sess) in any of our provincial towns. 

Our great manufacturing and maritime cities, 
whose population has lately so much increased, 
are almost as ill provided as the others : from 
this remark we must indeed except Liverpool* 
where, assisted by the impulse of their venerable 
townsman, the inhabitants have founded some 
liberal literary collections; These, though not 
quite equivalent to public libraries, are yet 
worthy of all praise. * 

* The four subscription libraries of Loddon are on 
somewhat the same plan, at only one is it permitted to 
take the books out ; in all the admission is limited, and 
the expence considerable. 
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In addition to other advantages arising from 
the difiusion of printed works, we are indebted 
to them for the improvement which has gra- 
dually taken place in the tone of private con- 
versation. Educated men, though strangers 
from distant lands, on literary topics are at once 
at home; brother members of that unseen repub- 
lic, whose rule extends where civilisation exists, 
they exchange with each other the countersign 
of knowledge, and are recognised free fellows of 
the same society. 

The system of universal education now &st 
spreading to each comer of our island, promises 
in a short time to extend the power of reading 
to every cottage in the land ; and, it is fair to 
presume, the other, classes will make a pro- 
portional advance in improvement: hence the 
use of accessible literary works becomes more 
important and beneficial. 

It is not necessary for the advocates of ge- 
neral education to praise it as an unmixed and 
perfect benefit; differing therein in its nature 
from every earthly gift and possession, it is suf- 
ficient for them to prove, that, on a fair balance 
being struck between the good and evil it gives 
rise to, the advantage is greatly on the side of 
the former. 
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A few ili-disposed minds may be perverted 
from the right path, which, in their natural 
simplicity and ignorance they would haye fol- 
lowed; but on the other hand, ten thousand 
will be shielded, by the religious feeling and re» 
flection, which education inculcates, from those 
temptations which surround every man in a 
state of trial. 

The victims of infidelity are comparatively 
few, nor is their fatal error owing to education, 
but the want of it. The slaves of ignorance, 
bigotry, and superstition are innumerable ; they 
have peopled the most populous countries of 
the eaith, from remote antiquity down to the 
present day. And if we look into the records 
of history for one theoretical Atheist whom the 
pride of a superficial education has rendered an 
infidel, we shall find thousands of practical 
Atheists, upon whose conduct religion has no 
influence, being destroyed by the debasing su- 
perstition with which it is blended. 

At all events it is now too late to prevent, or 
even check, the spread of general education; 
the momentous experiment, now about to be 
tried for the first time in the history of man- 

H 
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kind, is in rapid progress, and a few years will 
show us its results. 

It is alike the duty and interest of the richer 
classes to take care this great gift be not abused : 
not so much by severe enactments and restric- 
tive laws against dangerous publications, as by 
providing a more attractive and healthy diet for 
the mind, by affording easy access in every part 
of the realm to the hived stores of wisdom and 
experience.* 

This, therefore, is a pursuit worthy the atten- 
tion of the richest, and not beneath the dignity 
of the proudest. A few hundred pounds an- 
nually subtracted from extravagance or osten- 
tation, would often, if skilfully directed, create a 
library, containing most of the standard works 
in our language, forming a nucleus round which 
the gifts or legacies of subsequent benefiM^ors 
would gradually accumulate. 

In many instances the town or countj^ to 
which such bequest was made would be willing 
to pay a portion of the value by subscription, 
or to erect a building suited for its reception. 



And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 

C^Ude Harold. 
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• , Such regulations should be adopted as would 
enforce the intention of the donon A commit- 
tee of management, elected by all persons sub- 
scribing some smaU sum annually, would give 
to many an interest in the institution, at the 
same time that it would exclude those to whom 
admittance would be useless. 

Owing to the vast increase of commerce and 
manuiactures within the last century, there are 
now many towns containing a large and dense 
population, which a short time ago wete insig- 
nificant as to wealth or numbers.* 

In the metropolis, and all the large sea port 
and trading towns, there must be a great many 
single men doomed for a long time to celibacy, 
and living apart from their fiunilies; their time 
as clerks, shopmen, and agents, occupied 
throughout the morning, but who are left to 
their own guidance at ah early hour in the 
evening. 



Manchester, . . . 169,000 

Liverpool, ... * 118,900 
Birminghain, . . . 106,722 

Leeds, .... S9,ooo 

Vide Population Returns. 

H 2 
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How much it is to be wished that these per^ 
sons, mahy of whom belong to respectable 
families, and all with some education, shciiuld be 
provided with some easy and attractive occupa- 
tion for their leisure hours, that so they might 
be tempted from the tavern or the theatre, to 
which they are now almost compelled to resort, 
for want of any place of rational amusement.* 
It cannot be chimerical to suppose that many 
would be induced to abstain from profligate 
pursuits' and low debauchery, if they had some 
worthier object set before them. Such an object 
would be given in an easy access to useful 
publications. 

That some might abuse this power we may 

* A literary institution of this nature has lately been 
commenced in Manchester. In London a similar estab- 
lishment for the instruction and amusement of the me- 
chanics of the metropolis has just begun, and has already 
received numerous subscnptions. It is copied from a like 
society at Glasgow, which has completely succeeded, and 
been productive of much benefit; and this example, it 
is to be hoped, will be followed in other manufac- 
turing towns. A short account of it is given in the twelfth 
number of the Mechanics' Magazine, a weekly publication 
of very Ci^itensive sale^ among the class to whom it is ad- 
dressed: dedicated exclusively to the pursuits in .which 
they are engaged, and to the objects in which they are 
directly interested. 
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easily believe ; but it seems incredible tbat^ on 
the whole, a young man should prove a less 
accurate accountant, less faith&l manager, And 
Jess intelligent merchant or tradesman,* because 
he spends a part of his leisure hours in intel- 
lectual amusements, rather than at convivial 
clubs or in the lobbies of the theatre. 

Latent genius and ability may sometimes be 
thus developed, and those whose poverty would 
have doomed them to obscurity be transferred 
to a worthier destuiy. 

What numbers there are to whom the la- 
mentation of the poet will apply : — 

'* Knowledge to them her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze die genial current of their soul.*' 

If^ however, no future Chatterton or Bums, 
no Franklin or Watt, should ever again ap- 
pear, no one whose merit, struggling against 
the frowns of fortune, would repay the benefit 
received, still the engagement itself is rational 
and innocent ; it may be varied to all capacities, 
fitted to all ages and tastes, and is almost the 
only amusement for the inhabitants of towns, 
which instead of being curtailed by the advance 
H 3 
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of population and wealth, grows and expands 
with their increase* 

*^ Nam Cffitera neqae temporum sunt neque 
setatum omnium neque locorum^ haec studia ado- 
lescentiam alunt, senectutemoblectant, secundas 
res omant; adversis perfugium ac solatium 
prsebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pemoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rustican- 
tur/* Cic. pro Archia Poeta. 
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CHAP. XV, 

ON THE COLLECTION OF WORKS OF ART FOR 
PUBLIC VIEW. 

Hi^ who lays out a portion of his superfluous 
income in a collection of pictures or statues, 
which he bequeaths to the public, expends be- 
neficially. 

Whatever encourages the fine arts must be 
advantageous to an improving country. They 
affi>rd an additional and refined gratification to 
the possessicm of wealth, and furnish a new and 
rational enjoyment for the rich ; but in propor^ 
tion to the real or supposed pleasure derived 
firom opulence, will be the enterprise and Indus- 
try shown to attain it. The fine arts return in* 
directly to the country twofold all that they cost 
to individuals, by fostering a desire of gain for 
the sake of expenditure. 

H 4 
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We have only to turn our eyes to the muni- 
ficent Italian traders of the fifteenth century *, 
the capitalists of Holland, or many of the opu- 
lent merchants and bankers of our own coun- 
try. Still this remark is only good under a firee 
government, whei*e enlightened public opinion 
has considerable weight, and tends to check ex- 
travagance in this or any other way. 

Independently* of the benefit they confer in 
softening manners, improving taste, and gradu- 
ally substituting refined amusements in place of 
coarse and barbarous diversions, which can (»ily 
be shared by the robust of one sex, the' fine 
arts directly augment the capital of the country 
by improving and embellishing many <^ our 
manufactures. Thus the taste of Mr. Wedge- 
wood, copying from the vases of antiquity, ere- 
ated a large demand for the beautiftil porcelain 
wjiich bears his name. 

The china wares of Worcester and Sevre 
owe much to the beauty of the designs painted 
on. them. - •> 



* Who often received in the same vessel a cai^ con- 
sisting of spices from the East, and Grecian statues or 
books. 
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The cottons of Manchester, and the shawls 
of Norwich, are gr^bdy indebted for their 
celebrity to the exquisite neatness of tHeir 
patterns. 

Our hardware owes much of its reputation to 
modellers, carvers, and mould-makers, whose 
taste and execution in their respective arts will 
greatly depend upon the specimens from which 
they take their notions of excellence. 

A national gallery of paintings is at length 
commenced by the purchase of Mr. Anger- 
stein's collection, and will be graduaUy aug-^ 
mented by the donations or bequests of indi- 
viduals. 

The Dulwich gallery, left by Sir F. Bourgeois 
to the public, is so inconveniently situated as to 
be comparatively unknown. 

In -the university of Cambridge the found- 
ation of a^ fine coUectioti is laid by the munifi- 
cence of the late Lord Fitzwilliam ; elsewhere 
throughout the kingdom there is scarcely an- 
other public assemblage of paintings. 

The liberality of several princely individuals 

in displaying their invaluable acquisitions, is 

highly to be praised ; but besides the difficulty 

of procuring admission, many of these coUec- 

H 5 
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tions are in distant coimtieiS, and of coarse in- 
accessible to the majority of artists.* 

The enlightened and liberal directors of the 
British Institution have, in some measure, reme- 
died this evil $ yet, as places of study, private 
galleries are almost useless. 

Nothing can ever encourage the most gifted 
artists like a public national gallery; nothing 
can so excite their aspirations after excellence. 
There they are witnesses of the homage paid to 
their illustrious predecessors, and bask and 
flourish in the fame of their immortal masters ! 

A sculptor .who gazes on the polished sym- 
metry of the Grecian Venus can scarcely view, 
without pride, this triumph of his art ; nor can 
a painter contemplate, without some similar 
feeling, the Transfiguration or Cotmnunion of 
St. Jerom. It is a privilege to belong to the 
same class with men who are the authors of 
works like these. 



* Corsham, Kettleston^ Bowood, Warwick Castle, Bur- 
ieigh, Wilton, &c. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

ON PREVENTIVE CHAR ITT, — SCHOOLS FOR THE 
POOR. 

One is apt to associate with the word charity^ 
beggars, rags, and wretchedness ; and as long as 
this is the case no wonder we recur to it as a 
disagreeable subject 

Urged by the injunctions of religion or 
fashion, for our own or our name's-sake, we do 
indeed Contribute liberally to all sorts of chari- 
ties ; but the subject itself is generally consi- 
dered inadmissible in good society ; and from 
the bad company of paupers, workhouses, dis- 
eases, and deformities with which it has been 
usually surrounded, is looked upon with a good 
deal of suspicion and dislike. 

The charity of which I am about to speak 
has little to do with these matters, and may 
therefore, perhaps, receive more fevourable 
attention. 

All charity has for its object either the pre- 
vention or the relief of suffering. 
H 6 
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The first is of much the greater importance, 
and if efiisctually attained, would obviate any 
necessity for attending to the other. 

It is the employment in which talents, wealth, 
and power are best occupied. No one is so 
high as to be above this universal duty, no one 
so low as to be beneath its obligation. 

It is remarkable howfrecent is the endeavour 
to prevent misery, to relieve it has been the 
object of the benevolent in all ages. 

liospitals and alms are as old as our re- 
ligion % but Education, insurance offices, and 
savings banks are quite modem inv^itidns. 
Forethought, more than anything else, tends to 
prevent misery; those habits and institutions, 
therefore, which are likely to produce fore- 
thought, will most especially merit our support, f 

Nothing, however, is so likely to generate 
forethought as education, which supplies the 



* Paiey remarks, f^ that it does not appear that before 
the times of Christiai^ity, an infirmary, hospital, or public 
charity of any kind existed in the world." — Moral Phi- 
losophy, vol. i. p; 245. 

f The plague, one of the greatest scourges of Southern 
nations,- is continually reproduced, owing to their neglect- 
ing the common dictates of forethought, that infected 
garments will communicate the disorder. 
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meaiis of knowledge, and ministers food to re- 
flection. Accordingly no charity so well de^ 
serves our aid and countenance as schools for 
the poor. By reading they will learn to think, 
and if they think they will act better. There 
is no power placed in the hands of the opulent 
by which so good an effect may be produced 
from so slight a cause, and at so trivial an 
expence. 

^^ Of all obstacles to improvement (says 
^^ Sumner) ignorance is the most formidable, 
*^ because the only true secret of assisting the 
^^ poor is to make them agents in bettering their 
^^ own condition ; and to supply them, not 
*^ with a temporary stimulus, but with a perma* 
" nent energy.'* * 

Not merely will the children who attend the 
schools become better members of society than 
they would otherwise be, but their parents, who 
witness the advantages arising from the regu- 
larity of their behaviour, will often be insensibly 
amended by their example. If the child prac- 
tises religious duties, the parent must indeed be 
hardened who totally neglects them. 

* RecordsoftheCreatioB, vol.ii. p. 235. 
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The advantage derived from education is not 
confined to one time or place, it continues during 
a man's whole life ; it influences all his actions; 
does not die with him, but descends to the family 
who succeed him ; and may be considered as a 
lasting benefit to the human race. 

One peculiar recommendation to this species 
of charity is, that it does not degrade the person 
on whom it is conferred. The hand which 
gives may indeed be almost concealed, which is 
always to be desired, that the poor may exert 
themselves and depend on their own efforts, for 
" the relaxation of economy on the part of an 
" expectant on charity, is in the accurate ratio 
*^ of the hope that i$ felt, and not of the hope 
" that is realised. * 

By establishing schools on the new system, 
we bring the benefits of education to the doors 
of our cottagers ; these will soon be palpable 
to the poor, who will exert themselves to pay 
the small sum necessary to afibrd their children 
instruction. 

It is, perhaps, better for a landlord to build a 
school house, give the ground necessary, fiir- 

• See Chalmers's CSvic Economy, vol. ii. p. 189. et seq. 
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tiish the coal, or in any other way lower the 
price of education, and facilitate his cottagers' 
access to it, (who will yet have to pay some 
trifle theihselves,) than that he should at once 
defray the whole cost This will effectually 
remove every trace of degradation, and many 
may be induced to send their children, who 
would object to their going to a charity school 
where all are clad in a uniform livery. At the 
same time the whole management of the school, 
will remain with those who are so much better 
able to superintend it 

These schools should be so regulated as not 
to require the continual superintendence of the 
richer classes, which is not to be expected or 
desired. ♦ The machine for education should 
be so managed as not to want continual winding 
up ; so that ordinary exertion on the part of 
the clergyman, or other constant inhabitant, 
may be sufficient 

The occasional visits of the gentry will in- 
deed be of great service, not so much as checks 
against neglect or mismanagement, as giving 



* ** Whatever is done with trouble (says Dr. Johnson 
somewhere) is never done at all." 
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countenance to the institution, and affording 
encouragement to the master, and his deserving 
scholars. A parent will be ashamed to send 
his child ragged to the school, if it may there 
be seen by the lancHord or his family ; iodeed 
the very assemblage of the children together 
will be a benefit to them in this respect. 

Disgrace should be the chief punishment 
employed, and public expulsion the last resort 
^* Ingenuous shame, and the apprehension of 
" displeasure, are the only true restraints ; but 
" corporal punishments must necessarily wear 
" out the sense of shame, where they frequently 
" return. Shame in children has the same place 
" that modesty has in women, which cannot 
** be kept and often transgressed against" * 

There seems no sufficient reason why good 
conduct may not be rewarded, and diligence 
stimulated, by small prizes distributed to the 
most deserving^ once or twice a year. If on 
these occasions some of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen would attend, they would confer an im* 
portant service on their poorer neighbours t 

* Thoughts concerning education by the celebrated 
Mr. Locke, § 60. A work replete with acute and excel- 
lent observations, well worth the perusal of every parent. 
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delivered by dieir hands, the prize would be 
doubly valuable, and their decision would take 
away all suspicion of partiality. The ladies 
would even thus early be able to judge which of 
the female scholars would be likely to make them 
tidy and trusty servants. 

The parents should be present at this time, 
{which might be fixed for some summer's Sun* 
day evening) ; they would have the gratification 
of seeing their children's success ; and might 
themselves, perhaps, receive some friendly ad* 
monition or congratulation, which would not be 
lost upon them. "The public (says Adam 
f* Smith,) can encourage the acquisition of the 
^^ most essential parts of education, by giving 
" small premiums and litde badges of distinc- 
** tion to the children of the common people, 
" who excel in them." * 

The plan of instruction in those excellent 
schools which are now so widely spread among 
us^ is so matured, that it is almost unnecessary 
to add any remark upon them, f Some know- 

• Wealth of Nations. 

f Those plain principles of demand and supply, which 
regulate the wages of labour, and have a direct eflfect on 
the happiness of the peasantry, should be taught them. 
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ledge of accounts seems of great conseqamioe, 
not merely as fitting the learner to be a more 
useful member of society, but as giving him a 
habit of calculation and reflection. Straw work 
appears worth teaching to some of the girls, 
and may be taught as a prize for good conduct. 
M. Fellenburg, in his benevolent institution at 
Hofwyl* near Berne, has undertaken to instruct 
a certain number of boys in the most improved 
system of farming, so as to fit diem fi)r excel- 
lent husbandmen ; who, when they go out to 
service, will carry with them a knowledge of the 
best modem processes in agriculture, f Such 
a plan could not, perhaps, be combined with a 



that iiiey may learn the consequences of their own acts, 
and be aware that improvident marriages must lead to 
poverty and degradation. 

* An excellent account of this establishment is given 
in Simonde's Tour in Switzerland, p. 462. &c. This en- 
lightened traveller unites the warm feelings of a philan- 
thropist, with the moderated hopes which calm reason and 
long experience teach. 

Vide also Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1819. No. 64. 

f One of the pupils became manager of the immense 
estates of Count Abafiy in Hungary, and has, it is said, 
doubled the proceeds by the improved methods of hus- 
bandry he has introduced; this young man was originally 
a beggar boy, — Simondb'# SioUzerkmd. 
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school, yet it is not unworthy the attention of 
opulent land-owners. 

A sort of rural seminary, whence their 
tenants might be supplied with intelligent young 
Jiabourers acquainted with, and practised in, the 
the latest improvements in fiurming matters, 
would be highly usefid. We are extremely 
anxious for the adoption of improved imple* 
ments of husbandry. Is not the introduction of 
improved managers of those implements at 
least equally desirable ? At present a boy who 
comes to a fanner's service, is usually put under 
the care of the waggoner, or some other la* 
bourer, who can only teach him the old me- 
thods of husbandry with which he is himself 
acquainted. Yet we know that there are im- 
portant improvements made every day in each 
department of rural labour. Similar remarks 
will apply to the management of a dairy, and 
those matters under female direction. * 

The advantage of education being given to 
the poor, seems now scarcely controverted. 
An attempt to answer a common objection still 

* Vide some shrewd remarks as to the ignorance of 
poor women in the proper methods of brewing and baking^ 
CTobbet's Ck>ttage Economy. 
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sometimes urged against it, may, perhaps, be 
forgiven. ^ It is said when the poor are edu- 
^* cated, we shall get no servants for inferior 
;*^ places, all will desire to be butlers and ladies' 
** maids." All desire these situations at present^ 
only they cannot obtain them, and are obliged 
to submit to other work to maintain themselves. 
Education will not multiply these better places ; 
it merely gives all servants a power to take their 
turn for these trusty stations, and to fill them 
better if ever by merit they reach them. Could 
we for an instant suppose a general combination 
^f all the servants in the kingdom to take only 
superior places, would not their, wants soon 
starve them out of this ridiculous pretension ?. 

These matters are regulated by the same 
rules which keep up or depress the rate of 
wages by the laws of supply and demand. For 
happiness, the supply of labourers should be 
sufficiently rapid to prevent their being over- 
paid and idle; and yet slack enough to hinder 
their being overworked, poor, and degraded ; 
good education is the best means of approxir 
mating to this desirable proportion.* 

• See the First Report on the Poor Laws. As capital 
furnishes employment, the mpre rapidly capital increases, 
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The &ct is, that during the transition from 
ignorance to information, education is a kind of 
distinction which may render the^r^^ educcUed. 
a little vain; but the distinction diminishes as 
the numbers increase, and when aU are educat- 
ed it fades entirely away. 

Again ; it has been said, *^ that where the 
"poor are all educated no government can 
** stand." It is true, that were all educated no 
6</^ government could stand long; this is^ there-^ 
fore, a valid argument for the few against the 
many, at Naples or Algiers ; but need we fear 
inspection for the free constitution of Britain ! 
the greatest practical proof of the collected 
wisdom of men, which is to be found in the re- > 
cords of history, ancient or modem. 

Is, then, the English government, so long 
praised, -but a bubble and a cheat, which we 
dare not examine closely, lest its emptiness and 
fraud be discovered? J 

There may be some faults to be amended, 
and some improvements to be made ; but, on 

the .more rapidly may population augment also, consist- 
ently with the above rule ; he, then, who by his industry, 
entcrptize, or ability, increases in any way the capital of 
the country, by the same act calls into exbtence some 
happy human being. 
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the whole, the closer the people are acquainted 
with the constitution, the more will they admire 
it, and the better defend it. Is an informed 
and thoughtful people more likely to be led 
away by a designing or intemperate demagogue, 
than an ignorant and hasty rabble ? Are there 
more riots and disorders among the educated 
Scotch, or the uneducated Irish? — Scotland, 
Holland, and Switzerland * may be adduced as 
excellent practical examples of the advantage of 
education. The people of these three countries 
are the best educated, and are also the most 
moral and industrious on the &ce of the earth ; 
they have to contend against every disadvantage 
of nature, and by their unwearied diligence and 
persevering conduct have conquered every dif- 
ficulty. 

To the poorer classes of Scodand we owe 
much of our knowledge in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. Most of our great land-owners have 

* A dear and interesting account of the constitution 
of each canton, and of the federal bond, with a copy of 
the treaty by which some territory was assigned by the 
Allied Powers (in 1814) to secure Geneva from the power 
of France and Savoy, will be found in the ^ Droit Public 
de la Suisse," published in German, French, and Italian, 
at Arau, in 1815, two volumes, small octavo. 
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even now intelligent Scotch bailiffs as managers 
of their &rms. 

The fidelity of the Swiss was proverbial ; so 
much were they depended on, that the custody 
of the doors of the rich abroad was almost en- 
tirely confided to them; and the word Suisse in 
French became synonymous with house-porter 
in English. In public situations we have a me- 
lancholy instance of their trusty devotion during 
the French Revolution. 

'* The more the people are instructed," says 
Adam Smith, <^ the less liable they are to the 
<^ delusions of enthusiasm and superstition, 
*^ which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
<^ occasion the most dreadful disorders. An 
" instructed and intelligent people, besides, 
'* are always more decent and orderly than an 
^^ ignorant and stupid one. They feel them- 
<^ selves, each individual, more respectable and 
'< more likely to obtain the respect of their law- 
" ful superiors. They are more disposed to 
*^ examine, and more capable of seeing through, 
^^ the interested complaints of faction and sedi- 
<^ don, and they are, upon that account, less apt 
'* to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary 
" opposition to the measures of Government.*" 
* Wealth of Nations, book v. chap. i. art. 2. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

SAVINGS banks; wages of the peasantry. 

IV EXT to the establishment of schools, it seems 
to me that the institution of sayings banks best 
merits our attention ; their utility is so generally 
acknowledged that it is superfluous to recom^ 
mend them ; the Legislature has publicly ap- 
proved of them ; each day the advantages to be 
derived from them become more palpable. 

In order, however, to render these institutions 
available for the purposes for which they have 
been formed, we must take care not merely that 
there be safe places in which to deposit savings, 
but that the poor be so circumstanced as to be 
able to save, otherwise what we do is not only 
idle, but a cruel mockery of their situation. 

If, however, we calculate fairly the gains and 
expenses of a labourer, at the average wages of 
the country for some years back, we shall find 
that it has been extremely difiicult, if not im- 
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possible, for him to deposit any thing in a sav- 
ings bank. * 

If, by unremitted industry, he has been en* 
abled to do without parochial relief and bring 
up his children decently, it is as much as could 

* Statement showing the Proportion of the Wages of 
the Country Labourer to the Price of Corn. 



Periods. 


Weekly 
Pay. 


Wheat 
per 


Wages in 
Pints of 




Quarter. 


Wheat. 




8. d. 


8. d. 




1742 to 1752 


6 


30 


102 


1761 to 1770 


7 6 


42 6 


90 


1780 to 1790 


8 


51 2 


80 


1795 to 1799 


9 


70 8 


65 


1800 to 1808 


11 


86 8 


60 



Vide Barton on the State of the Labouring Classes, 1817. 
In America a labourer gets the value of about eighteen 
quarters of wheat in the year ; in Poland, only nine quar- 
ters of rye. — Malthus's PoUtkal Economi^y p. 3 15. 

The diminution of wages, as paid in pints of wheat, 
is not quite a fair criterion of their situation, both because 
a larger portion of their wages is spent in other articles 
than was formerly the case, and because the same quan* 
tity of wheat now yields more flour and nourishment, 
owing to improvements in the mode of grinding and dress- 
ing it. — Vide Beckman's Hist of InveniionM, Art. Mills. 

** There is much more reason to fear that the work- 
ing classes will consume too little for their own happiness, 
than that they will consume too much to allow of ,an ade- 
quate increase of wealth." — Malthus, s. ix. p. 473. 
I 
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be expected * ; for an attack of illness, or the 
temporary loss of employment, he is in general 
totally unprepared ; he thinks not much of the 
morrow ; and, as he stands, it is perhaps well 
for him that he does not anticipate evils which 
he cannot prevent. 

Every one knows how beneficial to tlie com- 
munity, how advantageous to the individual, the 
hope of bettering his condition in life is. It 
cheers him in adversity, encourages his indus- 
try, promotes his content; yet, from this hope, 
the major part of the agricultural labourers of 
England are excluded f ; they toil, indeed, but it 
is to continue, not to better, their existence ! 

What a wide field does this state of things 

* '* There is one very unpleasing remark, which every 
one who attends will be induced to make, that the labour- 
ing classes, especially those engaged in agriculture, were 
better provided with the means of subsistence in the reign 
of Edward III. or of Henry VI. than they are at present." 

— Hallam's Middle Ages^ c. 9. part ii. p. 455. 

The data on which Mr. Hallam founds his opinion are 
stated in the same chapter. Vide also Mr. Malthus's Poli- 
tical Economy, chap. On Wages. 

f Dr. Henry calculates the necessaries of life as ten 
dmes cheaper in the 15th century than when he vfrote. 
Henry's Hist. b. 5. c. vi. 

Mr. Malthus observes, " that the peasantry live too 
hard for happiness, health, or intellectual improvement." 

— Political Economy, p. 475 
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open to the exertions of the disaffected and ilris-- 
chievous. * The poor see that they have no- 
thing to lose; they think they have mnch to gain, 
and they know (in their present condition) they 
have little to hope. 

If, instead of this, the working classes had 
the fair expectation of gradually bettering their 
condition ; if each was enabled to hold a ti»ifling 
stake in the State, by means of a deposit in the 
Savings Bank, in vain would the emissaries of 
faction beat up for recruits and extol idle 
schemes of impracticable reform; the workh!ian, 
well satisfied with his condition, would turn a 
deaf ear to such advisers. Insurrections and 
popular disturbances may, indeed, always be 
traced directly or remotely to the faults of the 
rulers, or the system they adopt. History does 

* " The first remedy or prevention is to remove by all 
means possible that material cause of sedlfion, whereof 
we speak, ^hich is, want and poverty m the estate ; to 
which purpose serveth the opening and well-balancing of 
trade; the cherishing of manufactures ; and the banishing 
of idleness." — Lord Bacon's Essays, 

T^e same reply which was given to those sent to enquire 
into the cause of an insurrection in the fifteenth centuiy, 
seems to be of universal application: — ** Demand being 
made(8aysHall) of the insurgents thfename of their captain, 
they answered Necessity, for misery and starvation alone 
incited them." -^Chronicle, 1 8 Henry VIII. 
I 2 
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noi^fiimish an example of a well-governed and 
flourishing people rising against their bene&c- 
tors; though, doubtless, well-meaning states- 
men have often su£Pered for the faults of their 
predecessors. 

But the low rate of wages arises from the 
supply of workmen being a little too great for 
the demand, and thus becoming too cheap in the 
market for labour; this springs in great measure 
from the operation of our present poor laws, 
which take away the checks nature has provided 
against improvident marriages * by holding out 
to all a promise of employment and support, a 
promise which these laws never fulfil. Thus is 
the natural state of things disarranged and in- 
cumbered by an unlimited bounty on inlprovi- 
dent pr(^agation.f Though eventually, by the 
changes proposed in those laws, the situation of 
the working classes would be much amended, 
yet this amelioration would not take place in any 
very perceptible degree for many years.f 

* Vide Preliimnary Obaenrations to the Population Re- 
turns, p. 50, 1822. Malthus's Essay on Population, 5th 
edition. 

t Vide Dr. Chalmers on the Ciyic Economy of large 
Towns. 

t " The wages of labour," says Adam Smith, « are the 
encouragement of industry, which, like every other human 
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Having shown how important it is that a mo- 
derate rise should take place in the wages of the 
poor, I proceed to point out one mode in which 
this may be promoted : — I mean by persons of 
fortune, and perhaps the government, raising 
very gradually the wages of those labourers 
whom they directly employ. The consequences 
which would follow from this proceeding would, 
I believe, be these : — 

1. On the one hand, the condition of those 
employed being ameliorated, they would be 
raised in the scale of society, would have 
enough for the decencies of life, and sufficient 
to provide something for old age or sickness ; 
their urgent wants being satisfied, they would 
have less temptation to crime and no claim to 
parochial relief; thus their cost to the commu- 
nity would be saved; and with increased wages 
their annual expense to the public would not be 
greater, if so great, as before, whilst their con- 
dition would be improved ; but from this im- 



quality, improves in proportion to the encouragement it 
receives." — WeaUh of Natioru, book 1. chap. viii. 

Vide Arthur Young's Comparison of the Work done by 
an English and Irish Labourer; in which he shows it is 
cheaper to pay high than low wages. 
I S 
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proved state they and their descendants would 
be unwilling to retrc^de ; they would hold fast 
to the comforts they had tasted, and sooner than 
relinquish the possession or expectation of tbem, 
would defer, for a short timej entering into the 
married state; thus, then, the supply of la- 
bourers would, for a small period, be a little 
slacker ; till, being adapted to the demand at 
the improved wages, it would go on as before, 
and the improvement would thus be perman^it. 

On the other hand it may be said, " That as 
'< the same sum at high wages would not em- 
'^ ploy so many as at low wages, several would, 
" by, the rise, be deprived of occupation, and, 
" being driven into the market for labour, would 
'* tend to lower still more the pay of those who 
" were at work elsewhere." 

I contend, however, that the additional sum 
taken from the pocket of the employers to in- 
crease wages, woidd be amply made up to them 
and their customers (to whom, of course, such 
increase would be charged in the price of the 
article produced or manufactured) by the gra- 
dual diminution in poor rates, prosecutions, and 
all the other expenses arising directly and indi- 
rectly from poverty and vice ; thus they would 
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receive with one hand more than they paid with 
the odier, whilst the community at large would 
greatly benefit by the change.* The labourers 
thus assisted should be impressed with the rea- 
sons why their wages are raised ; to aid their 
independence, to keep them fix>m becoming 
paupers, to liable them to lay by something for 
old age, and to be members of some benefit 
club. If judiciously treated they will generally 
exert themselves in return, where they see it is 
their own interest to do so. A similar advan- 
tage (to the measure I have ventured to recom- 
mend) will be derived fi-om the return to cash 
payments ; every article consumed by the la- 
bouring classes falling in price as it is paid for 
in good money, the wages of workmen will go 
farther than before, and their condition be im- 
proved as it was deteriorated by a depreciated 
currency. It takes a considerable time to raise 
or lower the wages of the poor ; according to the 
rise or fall of necessaries during that time,*they 
win be gainers by the change; and the good 
efiects before alluded to, from paying directly 
good wages, will be the result. 

* Vide Mr. Lowe's excellent work on the Present State 
of England, p. 204, &c., 1822. 
I 4 
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How important this result must be, will ap- 
pear when we consider, it is tiie scale of comfort 
and convenience which a labourer has been ac- 
customed to think necessary, which determines 
the time of marriage, and therefore adjusts the 
supply to the demand for workmen.* A poor 
man is always naturally inclined to marry, but 
waits till he has attained what the opuiion of his 
own class around him has deemed fitting ; or- 
dinarily, the higher this scale of public opinion 
is kept the better, and the happier will the peo- 
ple be : it is widely different in different coun- 
tries, and rises or falls with the situation of the 
poor. 

Thus, in Ireland,, a pig and a mud cabin 
without window or furniture is held sufficient ; 
in Poland a very little more is required ; but in 
England, Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, 
the decencies of life are better observed, and a 
young couple require at least a cottage with 

f ' ■ ' ; 

* Thus will the rate of wages, and thereby the situa- 
tion of the working classes, depend almost entirely on 
their own prudence and forethought ; but this is regulated 
again by the education and information they have obtained; 
and therefore it is, that whatever conduces to their edu- 
cation and information is of more extended and lasting 
benefit than any other gift they can receive. 
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some furniture and implements of husbandry 
beforehand. The wish which many of the poor 
entertain to buy a clock before they marry (to 
them a very expensive piece of furniture) has 
been regarded by some as ridiculous ; but the 
eflect of this wish is highly usefiil; it gives them 
something beforehand in the world, and habits 
of self-denial and industry to obtain it.* 

* For the same reason, the desire which young farm 
servants frequently have for a watch, is rather to be sti* 
mulated than discouraged. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

OH INFIRMARIES AND FEVER HOSPITALS. 

As health is the labourer's sole dependance, 
whatever tends to preserve or restore it must be 
of infinite advantage to him ; and as by sham- 
ming illness he must lose his wages, it is not likely 
he will often try to deceive in this way. On this 
account hospitals and infirmaries are of the 
utmost value to the community; nor can the 
rich better lay out a small portion of their ex- 
penditure than to support them ; but the hos- 
pitals of which I speak should be for the resto- 
ration of health, or temporary asylums during 
convalescence, not receptacles for the incur- 
able*, or almshouses for the infirm, who, 
perhaps, afe better left to the provision which 

* ^ The very name of such hospitals forbidding the pa- 
tient to hope and the physician to struggle," says Mr. 
Forsjrth, ** cuts off at once two sources of recovery.'* — f 
Remarks in Italy, p. 6. 
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their own forethought or that df their friends 
has prepared, or whose relief at all events 
does not come under the head of preventive 
charity. 

Fever wards are a most valuable and almost 
indispensable appendage to every county infirm 
mary; they are more immediately and exclu- 
sively preventive of eviL By their means 
contagion is timely checked, a wide-spreading 
disorder is kept within narrow bounds, at the 
same time that the individual sufferer is better 
attended to than at home, where, in consequence 
of the conjSned space, want of cleanliness, and 
ignorant prejudice *, he would have much less 
chance of recovery than in any other disorder, f 



* The poorer class entertain an idea that it is always 
necessary to keep up the strength by ttimulantSy and 
generally adopt a heating rather than a cooling treatment, 
by which many lives are lost, as used to be the case with 
respect to the small pox. Vide Dr.Currie's excellent 
Medical Reports, 3d edition. Also Edinb. Review, vol. 7. 
p. 49. 

f In the autumn of 1820, I knew several instances (in 
a county where there was no fever ward) of persons who 
were attacked by fever and obliged to remain at. home, 
communicating die disease to all their own family, and 
subsequently to several other cottages^ and in one case 
three deaths occurred in consequence. Similar circum- 
I 6 
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Another reason for the establishment of fever 
hospitals, is the difficulty and cost of effectually 
eradicating the seeds of this disease, when once 
it has visited a poor man's dwelling. All apparel 
and bed clothes, (especially woollen,) should be 
destroyed or thoroughly washed; (and in wash- 
ing in warm water often communicate infection.) 
So bedsteads should be purified, mattrasses 
burnt, and the walls and floors should be scraped, 
and the former whitewashed. * As, however, 
these precautions are frequently neglected, the 
disorder lurks unsuspected, and often breaks 
out again, when from damp weather, slight 
illness, or other causes, the constitution of the 
inmate is predisposed to receive it. " It is 
^^ peculiarly in the prevention of disease and 
" contagion, that the benefit returns with in- 
" crease upon the benefector, and that the 
" merciful receive mercy." f 

Perhaps there is no kind of preventive charity 
- — ■ — ' — "" — I 

stances must have been observed by almost every one at 
all conversant with the subject. 

* Vide Dr. Haygarth's Directions for preventing Con- 
tagion. Reports of Society for the Poor. 

t Fkfe Account of a House for the Prevention of infec- 
tious Fevers, by Sir Thomas Bernard. Reports of Society 
for the Poor, No. 15. vol. 1. 
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by ^hich the opulent may excite more lively 
gratitude, than in assisting the neighbouring 
poor at home with medicine and advice in 
iUness. Their feelings are then softened by 
distress, and they seldom forget the hand that 
relieved them. 

They frequently stand in need only of some 
simple remedy. Food of a more nourishing 
kind than they can afford, or a little wilie, 
(which they can never buy good in small quan- 
tities,) is all they want In this way (as in many 
others) the wives of country gentlemen may do 
infinite good at a very small expense; their 
pleasurable reflections will not diminish as they 
see those growing. up around them, in health, 
and strength, and comfort, whom their judicious 
aid has rescued in infancy from deformity or 
death. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

ON LOANS TO THE POOR. 

iVlucH good may frequently be done by small 
loans, judiciously made to the poor around. It 
is easy for one who chooses to avoid trouble to 
say, " That it is so much money thrown away, 
and that the poor will never repay the sum 
lent." But experience has taught many bene- 
volent persons that this is not the case. A 
small loan in ume of need is worth much more 
than its nominal amount. It may save a son 
from enlistment, or a cottager's property from 
being hastily sold for half the real value. It 
may give a poor man the opportunity of putting 
out his children ; or, at all events, enables him 
to buy at the best market, and prevents his 
applying to the parish. The legislature ap- 
pears aware of the advantage of occasional loans 
to the poor. * 

In proportion, however, as loans judiciously 
made will be beneficial, will they be hurtful if 
too easily and improvidently afforded. One 



1 



* vide 59 G, 5, c. 12. $29. 
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who really wishes to aid the neighbouring 
peasfuitry, will take a little pains in that respect; 
and by learning the real character of the appli* 
cant, the actual necessity for aid, and observing 
his general conduct and punctuality in repay- 
ment) will soon be able to discriminate, and at 
least not be deceived twice by the same person. 

There is a ladies' society in London who 
lend out childbed linen to poor married women; 
most of their stock is made by the contributors, 
and the punctuality and neatness with which it 
is returned is very remarkable. In the country 
the loan of a small portable set of brewing 
vessels would be extremely useful to the sur- 
rounding peasantry, enabling them to enjoy 
their natural beverage at small expense, and 
lessening the temptation to visit the public-house. 
The first expence would not exceed ten or 
twelve pounds. * 

Dn Franklin had a singular method of lend- 
ing^ and writes to one to whom he (lad lent a 
large sum in these words : " When you meet 
<< with another honest man in similar distress, 
<^ you must pay me by lending this sum to him; 
** joining him to discharge the debt by a like 

* Tide Cobbett's Cottage Economy, 1822. 
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*^ operation. 1 hope it may thus go through 
^^ many hands, before it meets with a knave to 
" stop its progress." * 

In many parts of London, district societies 
have lately been formed. A small annual sub- 
scription is collected, which is placed in the 
hands of a few individuals, who voluntarily un- 
dertake to investigate every case of severe dis- 
tress brought to their knowlege within a cert^un 
district; and who are empowered to afford 
such pecuniary assistance as they may deem 
advisable. 

The number of persons who have been thus 
aided in temporary embarrassments and un- 
foreseen or undeserved misfortunes, is very 
considerable. Many families have been pre- 
served from total ruin, their clothes redeemed 
from pawn, and they halve, after struggling suc- 
cessftdly against their difficulties, repaid the 
loan which was afforded them. Such societies 
might easily be established in country districts, 
and as the person assisted is only known to the 
hand that relieves, a meritorious cottager might 
often be upheld from having recoui*se to the 
paupers' ftind, and his spirit of honest inde- 
pendence remain unbroken. 

♦ Essays, vol.i. 
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Besides that in many instances a small loan 
acts as a retrieving or preventive charity, it is 
likely to stimulate to exertion, as the borrower 
will not look to the same person for additional 
aid, except under peculiar circumstances. A 
gift of money implies degradation; a loan is 
only & favour conferred by a friend, and does 
not lower the borrower in his own eyes or those 
of others. 

Many other judicious modes of aiding the 
poor in assisting themselves, might easily be 
suggested. In some instances giving clothes, 
that a poor man may not lose his respectability 
in the eyes of those about him, is a preventive 
charity. Every one knows how much easier it 
is to' preserve than to regain that decent feeling 
of self-respect, which a poor man loses by ap- 
pearing in rags. * 

• It is needless to recommend those excellent institu- 
tions^ friendly societies, to which every neighbouring 
gentleman should belong, not merely to lend them the 
countenance of his name, but as a check against abuse of 
the funds. Comfortable seats at church should be pro- 
vided for the humbler classes who are not able to pay for 
them; and mats or boards that the aged or rheumatic may 
not stand or kneel on the stone floor, which is generally 
damp. 
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CHAP. XX. 

ON PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT FOR THOSE IN 
WANT OF IT. * 

vliviNG employment to the poor is one of the 
best preventive charities, and by a little manage- 
ment this may always be provided beforehand. 
Some of the works spoken of under the head of 
roads, bridges, &c. may be kept for this purpose. 
Some occupation under cover suited to bad 
weather will be of great use, and may be easily 
afforded in cutting wood, chopping straw, break- 
ing stones f , clearing brick, &c. more especially 
if a farm is occupied. % 

* As clay burnt in kilns has been found by late experi- 
ments to be a most valuable manure, a landlord who has 
a kiln properly situated, may employ unoccupied workmen, 
under the superintendance of his bailiff, in preparing large 
quantities of an excellent manure, which may subsequently 
be disposed of to the farmers round at such prices as shall 
insure its reception and extensive use, until its merits are 
duly appreciated. See Appendix, No. III. 

f At two pence halfpenny per bushel a man may earn, 
with ordinary diligence, where the stones are not very 
large, about fifteen-pence per day. 

X An Account of the School of Industry at Hofwyl. 
Simonde's Switzerland, vol.i. p. 466. 
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The same quantity of employment at two 
different periods of the year, is of very different 
value to a poor man. 

It should be the object of the rich to provide 
it in time of need, and thus equalize, in some 
measure, the demand for labour throughout the 
twelve months. 

If no work can be found ready for those in 
want of it, it may, at any time, be provided by 
ofi^ing to defray a certain part (say one-third) 
of the expense of some improvement in the 
neighbourhood ; on condition of its being done 
at a certain season of the year, and by workmen 
before unemployed. 

In this mode of aiding the poor, one or two 
cautions are necessary : — 

1. The work so purchased should not be such 
as would have been done without a premium 
paid upon it ; otherwise it does not at all increase 
the employment, even in one particular district : 
— though its being done in winter rather than 
summer may alone be a great good. 

2, The men's pay should be somewhat lower 
than the ordinary wages, that they may be in- 
duced, as soon as possible, to look out and get 
other work for themselves. 
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3. This additional employment should be 
afforded at irregular intervals, so as not to 
appear a certain resource for the poor, other- 
wise they will be less frugal and industrious at 
other times. 

I have endeavoured to show elsewhere, that 
the sum of employment is not increased in any 
country unless the capital which pays labour is 
increased *, and that can only be augmented by 
a more productive direction of expenditure and 
thereby of the labour of the country. 

Nevertheless, though the sum of employment 
be the same in any given period, yet an arrange- 
ment tending to equalize it over the whole time 
will be highly beneficial; by this means too 
great a demand for labour one month, and too 
litde another, will be prevented, and the evils 
arismg from uncertain employment will be done 
away or diminished. Even some diminution in 
the sum of employment, by this new direction of 
expenditure, may be amply compensated by the 
advantages accruing to the happiness, health, 
and morality of those occupied. Thus it may 



* The author's Essay on the Employment of the Poor, 
2d edit. Hatchard. 
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be more beneficial to the country and them- 
selves, that eight hundred contented healthy 
labourers should be employed, than nine hun- 
dred discontented, depraved, and diseased work- 
men * ; even though the wealth of the country 
may be more quickly augmented by the latter 
than the former class. The increase of capital 
is only one, and not the best mode of measuring 
the advantageous results from expenditure. Not 
merely the number employed, but the sum of 
happiness, and the probability (^ its duration, is 
to be considered. Neither is the gross produce 
of any given number of workmen the measure of 
their productiveness to the country, but their 
net produce, that is, their produce after deduct- 
ing all they consume. And it is of consequence 
also, whether they consume it directly in wages 
and enjoyment, or indirectly in poor rates, pro- 
secutions, hospitals, alms, and penitentiaries, 



* Thus it would be better for Great Britain and for 
Ireland herself, if, in any given spot of the latter country, 
there were 1000 moral well-fed persons in full and regular 
employment, than as at present 1 100 half-fed, half-clothed, 
ignorant, and consequently vicious people, without fore- 
thought or steady occupation. 
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and the other expenses attendant upon a vicious 
and miserable race of people. * 

Thus the nominal wages of the labouring 
poor in the south of Ireland is very low, but if 
we were to calculate the expense of the large 
military force necessary to enforce the laws, of 
the police, the special commissions, the prose- 
cutions, riots, and disorders, (all which are con- 
sequences of the ignorance, degradation, and 
misery of the people), we should then find 
that each one of these half-paid labourers cost 
the country as much, or more, than a well- 
dressed, educated, and contented north country- 
cottager. 

It is not unusual to see a benevolent man of 
large fortune employing regularly a great many 
workmen, under the idea of promoting the wel- 
fere of the country. This has a very specious 
appearance, and is fevoured by the continual 
echo 'of common conversation ; its real benefit 
to the poor, however, seems problematical. 

We have seen that the sum of employment is 

* For, in one case, the workmen employed to supply 
their wants reproduce continually by their industry; 
whereas, on the other, parish beadles, constables, gaolers, 
and overseers, are totally unproductive. 
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only increased by productive labour * ; but that, 
in some cases, a more regular distribution of 
work may compensate for a small diminution. 
If, then, the employment given, &lls within 
either of these rules, it will promote the happi- 
ness of the poor ; but if not, it will probably do 
more harm than good. 

It will be evident, that the money paid in 
wages to these workmen would have been laid 
out some other way ; and elsewhere would di- 
rectly or indirectly have employed labourers. 
But the workmen employed under the direction 
of a rich man, and for his caprice and amuse- 
ment, are apt to consider themselves dependant, 
in some sort, upon his bounty, rather than rest- 
ing upon the just remuneration for their toil ; 
and are thus less frugal and provident than 
ordinary labourers. If the employer dies, or 
removes or changes his mind, all these people, 
who have perhaps married, or been brought up 
looking to him for work, are suddenly dis- 
carded. Now although, if he had indirectly 



* Whatever indirectly encourages productive labour, or 
lessens the vices which would diminbh its proceeds, is as 
useful as productive labour itself. 
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employed diese workmen as mechanics or arti* 
ficers to form the articles of luxury which he 
purchased, his demand for their labour might, 
in like manner, cease. Yet the effect would not 
be the same, because, being directly paid by the 
capitalists, their immediate employers, the ces- 
sation of demand of any one consumer would 
scarcely be felt, as another would arise in his 
place ; and in all events, the reduction of work- 
men employed would be gradual and almost in- 
sensible. * 

Nevertheless, the benefit to the country must 
depend upon the direction of the labour, and 
there can be little doubt that a rich man may do 
more good by employing a hundred men in 
making a commodious public road, than by 
indirectly occupying them to form some useless 
article of luxury. In this case, however, the 
object furnishes the employment, and not the 
employment the object 



* This is one benefit arising from the progress of civili- 
zation, by which the consutaer and actual workman seldom 
come in contact, but deal through the intervention of a 
third person. 
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CHAP. XXL 

ON PLACES OF AMUSEMENT FOR THE LABOUR- 
ING CLASSES. 

Xh£ rich may expend beneficially in any im- 
provement by which the comfort and con veni^ice 
of the humbler part of the public in the vicinity 
may be advanced. Such a direction of income 
would give deserved popularity to the patron, 
and add to the wealth and happiness of the 
people; the more attractive and eligible any 
situation became, the more likely would it be to 
attract industry, capital, and intelligence, the 
tenants and cottagers of the land-owner would 
share the benefit with others ; and by as much 
as their condition was amended would his pro- 
perty be indirectly increased. 

Before commencing any public work of the 
nature alluaed to, the patron should observe 
whether there is any fund already provided, or 
any persons liable to do what he pr^^Mxies to 
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undertake, for, if so, he merely eases them of a 
burthen to which by law they are liable, and no 
addition is made to the comfort or convenience 
of the public. If this tax be taken off, capital 
will accumulate faster as profits rise ; ii^ then, 
the tax be before paid by his own tenants, ^ey 
may pay more rent ; this, therefore, is only ex- 
pending with one hand to receive with the other, 
and may be advantageous as suggested before *, 
where the duly to be performed is negligently 
attended to, and requires spirit and intelligence. 
If this burthen rests upon other tenants, their 
rents will rise as their expences dinunish, and 
so their landlords only will be enridied by die 
change ; and this is no boon to the public* Thus 
if a man was to give or leave a part of his for- 
tune to mend the bridges or aid the poor f of 



* fide Section on Roads. 

t Charitable but mistaken individuals, frequently make 
bequests of this nature ; but unless the donation be laid 
out so that the tone of wind of the poor it permanently 
improved, the bequest does harm rather than good, as the 
pikupers immediatdy increase as the fund for ^ear main- 
tenance is extended; their situation is not altered, and 
the rates become as heavy as ever. This is the case with 
most of those bequests of money, bread, &c. virhich we see 
recorded in churches. 
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his county, it would so fiur low^ the poor rate 
OS county rate; but the rents would soon rise in 
proportion, and the benefit pass into the pocket 
of the land-owners, whilst the bridges and poor 
would remain as before* 

In choosing the particular ornamental or 
useful public improvement which any on^ may 
wish to promote, he must, of course, be guided 
by the circumstaoces of his situation and ne%h* 
bourhood. Laying.out of view those great public 
works, such as canals, roads, bridges, whicjli are 
for the most part undertaken by com]^ai|ie3 with 
a view to profit, there are yet many improve- 
ments well worthy the attention of the rich at)d 
great. 

In order that the poorer classes should b^ 
hfq[q>y .and contented, it is not enough thf^t^th^ 
have adequate wages, and are thereby insured 
against povserty and sickness in old age. Prlva- 
ticHi of suffiofing is not enjoyment: that thf^ 
may be cheenflil at labour, they should have dbie 
reasonable hope of relaxation fi'om toU h^^e 
them, and look to a holiday occasioni^fly for 
anmsement; this is of the utmost consequeince, 
not merely to the poor, but to the security of 
the great The loain ti^e by which the few 
K 2 
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who are rich hold possession is, that the many 
who are not be contented and amused. Yet the 
government appears frequently to have interfered 
with the recreations of the poor. Thus Edward 
the Third, by proclamation, forbid throwing of 
stones, wood, or iron, playing at hand-ball, foot- 
baU, club-ball, and a species of goflp. 

" These were prohibited, (says Strutt*) not 
^^ from any evil in the games, but because they 
<^ were supposed to divert the minds of the po- 
" pulace from more martial pursuits." 

Edward III. added to the list of sports for- 
bidden, quoits, nme-pins, half-bowl, and some 
other games now forgotten. The number was 
augmented in the succeeding reigns, especially 
under Henry VIII., when bowling, loggating, 
playing at tennis, dice cards, and even back- 
gammon was included. 

Hall makes some observations on a procla- 
mation of this nature issued in the eighteenth 
year of this monarch's rule and points out its 
natural consequences. 

** When (says he) young men were for- 
*^ bidden bowls, and such other games, some 



• Pastimes. latroduction, p. 45. 
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*< fdl to drynking, and some to ferettyng other 
'* men's conies, and stealing of dere in parkes, 
^* and other unthriftinesse." 

On the other hand king James, whose ap- 
pearance is compared by the learned translators 
of our Bible to the sun in his strength, greatly 
favoured the amusements of the poor I 

He published a proclamation rebuking precise 
persons for prohibiting honest exercises even on 
Sundays after evening service. His words are : 

^< It is our will, that after the end of divine 
<< service, our good people be not disturbed, 
*' letted, or discouraged from any lawful recre- 
<* ation, such as dauncing, either for men or 
^^ women, archery for men, leaping, vaultings or 
** any other such harmless recreation; nor for 
<< having of May games, Whitsun-^es, and 
<< morris-daunces, and the setting up of May- 
** poles, and other sports therewith used; so as 
<< the same be had in due and convenient time, 
*< without impediment or neglect of divine 
** service." . 

The Puritans, on the contrary, were for pre- 
venting the amusements of the poor on Sundays 
and other holidays; but the proclamation of 
K 3 
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James was renewed in the eighth year cf 
Charles I. 

*< The general decay of those manly and 
^< spirited exercises, which formerly were prac- 
** tised in the vicinity of the metropolis, has 
** not arisen (says Mr. Strutt *) from any want 
^^ of inclination in the people, but from the 
" want o( places proper for the purpose. Such 
*< as in times past had been allotted to them are 
^* now covered with buildings, or shut up with 
'* inclosures ; so that if it were not for skittles, 
" Dutch pins, four-corners, and the like pas- 
^< times, they would have no amusement for the 
^^ exercise of the body ; and these amusements 
*^ are only to be met with in places belonging 
*^ to common drinking-houses, for which reason 
^* their play is seldom productive of much 
« benefit.'* 

This evil has been increasing for a long series 
of years. Honest Stow laments, in his time, 
the retrenchment of the grounds (appropriated 
for martial pastimes) which had then com- 
m^ced. I 

" By means (says he) of closing in of com 

* Pastimes. 
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** mon grounds, our archers, for want of room, 
** creep into bowling-alleys, and ordinarie dioe- 
*' ing houses, where they hazard their money at 
** unlawful games." • 

"In modem times (continues Strutt) the 
" penal laws have multiplied to restrain the 
** sphrit of gambling; but when one pastime was 
" prohibited, another was presently invented to 
** supply its place. 

" I remember (he adds) about twenty years 
^^ back, the magistrates caused. all the skittle^ 
*« frames in and about the city of London to be 
<^ taken up; when the game of nine-holes was 
** revived as a substitute, with the new name of 
" bubble-the-justice:' 

It is common to hear persons say, that if the 
poor haoe any holidays they are sure to get into 
mischief. Now whatever may give the indus- 
trious an opportunity of innocently enjoying 
their leisure day, will not be unworthy our 
attention. A few years ago, the peasantry used 
to spend their holiday in some athletic sport. 
The victory obtained by their parish or hundred, 
served them for boast for the next half-year, till 

* Stow's Survey. 
K 4 
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another holiday brought another trial of strength. 
In old times, shooting ^ith the bow was a great 
amusement of our rustic ancestors. * Cricket and 
prison-bars are still practised in the southern 
counties; single-stick, cudgel-playing, foot-ball, 
goff, quoits, &c., have prevailed in different 
places, f At present, owing to the inclosure of 
open lands and commons, the poor have no 
place in which they may amuse themselves in 
summer evenings, when the labour <^ the day is 
over, or when a holiday occurs. 

The consequence is, the peasant either sits 
sullenly at home, trespasses on the woods and 
fields of others, or goes to the public house, 
where he loses his money, and spends his time 
in gambling and drinking. 

Hence those habits of drunken brutality 

* In the secluded villages of the more mountainous 
Swiss cantons, the rustics assemble on the evening of one 
day in the week, and practise with their rifles at a mark, 
and a prize is adjudged to the best marksman, as in the 
old English game of the popinjay, so well described in the 
beautiful tale of Old Mortality. 

t Fide Strype's edition of Stow*s Surrey, giving ao 
account of the pastimes of the citiaeng of London in those 
days. « Cricket, stowball, pitching the bar, bull and bear 
beating, throwing at cocks, and, what is wont of all, lying 
at alehouses.** Vol. i. p. 275. 1720. 
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unfortunately too common among our poorer 
countrymen, and scarcely to be redeemed by 
the many sterling qualities they possess. 

As there are hardly any other opportunities 
of amusement afforded to the working classes, 
they are driven to country wakes, and ale- 
house dances, where, being exempted from that 
decent control which publicity, daylight, and 
the .occasional presence of their masters occa- 
sion, it is not surprising they commit excesses. * 

It is easy to regulate, and impossible to ex- 
tinguish, that love'of intervals of amusement and 
relaxation, which seems natural to man. The 
rich ought not to suppose that the poor man, 
because he works harder, and is litde educated, 
because he rarely feels ennui^ and seldom re- 
flects, is less likely, on these accounts, to desire 
to enjoy his single holiday from many days of 
toil. 

" The love of ease, (says an excellent author) 
^* is the great incentive to industry ; relaxation 
^^ is certainly advantageous, and probably neces- 
" sary to the bodily and mental powers : every 

* Sereral fairs in the vicinity of London have lately 
been put down, but no other amusements substituted in 
their stead. 

K 5 
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^ age has fbund it so; the aiM^i^its sought it 
** in their games and spectacles; the wariike 
^^ exertioiis of savages are followed by fisasts and 
*^ carousals; the man of business and the man 
^< of literature alike indulge in their season of 
^ rest; the peasant and the artisan rdax on 
^ the sabbath, on their occasional festivals, at 
^^ wakes, and &irs, and harvest home." * 

Let us endeavour then to give to the poor 
the opportunity of innocent relaxation ; and for 
this purpose nothing seems more effectual than 
.lliat they should be provided with a ^oc^ qf 
exercise^ where they may amuse themselves at 
leisure hours without injury to their neighbours.. 
,For this purpose a piece of level ground, from 
two to five acres in extent, should be prepared, 
laid down with grass and clover, and dedicated 
to the use of the labouring classes, of the ham- 
let or parish; if situated near the school it 
would serve as a play-ground for the children, 
and in summer evenings would entice rmsoy of 
the men from drinking. As they become more 
expert in uiy exercise they used, ^nuktion 
would increase, and matches between their own 

* Sumner's Records of the Creation, vol. ii. ch. 4. 
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and neighbouring parishes ensue. If the piece 
of land was given to the parishioners for ever, 
some r^ulations should be made to insure its 
being devoted to the intended purpose ; a trifle 
paid annually for admittance would shut out 
intruders^ and defray any necessary expence 
attending it A square form is neither pic- 
turesque nor convenient; a few trees on the 
east and north sides might be planted so as to 
give shelter and ornament; it should of course 
be open to the south and west sun: some 
neighbouring farmer would probably undertake 
to keep it in order, on ccmsideration of being 
permitted to gra^ it with his sheep ; and a few 
stone benches and a shed would add to the 
comfort of the inhabitants. The heir of the 
donor might retain the power of such subse- 
quent regulations as should eflfect the wish of 
the. giver. 



K B 
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CHAP. XXII. 

ON THE ADVANTAGE DERIVED FROM PUBLIC 
WALKS AND GARDENS. 

1 HE formation of a public walk near a town, 
or any other undertaking whereby the salubri^ 
and convenience of the neighbourhood is in- 
creased, is a beneficial direction of expendi- 
ture. 

It seems somewhat extraordinary, that in 
this country, where the good of the whole is so 
much thought of, so little care has hitherto been 
taken to provide public walks and places of 
exercise. 

Many large provincial towns have grown into 
wealth and greatness, and are almost destitute 
of any open space where the poorer classes may 
walk out. Every common and little bit by the 
way side has been inclosed, and a dense and 
increasing population are shut up in narrow 
courts and streets. 

In Italy and France, where in general so much 
less attention is paid to the comforts of the poor, 
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there is scarcely a single town without a com* 
modious public walk, shaded by trees, and fur- 
nished with benches. Throughout Swit2serland 
the same remark applies ; and there the situation 
chosen is frequently very picturesque, and the 
promenade is kept with that neatness for which 
the Swiss are remarkable. The most beautiful 
are the Cascinne on the banks of the Amo at Flo- 
rence; the Chaia Walk at Naples, possessing one 
of the most magnificent views in the world ; the 
promenade below the Strada del Po at Turin 
(whence the Alps, clothed in snow, are seen 
rising in a vast semicircle to the north and 
west); and the Terrace, commanding the lake, 
and the mountains of Savoy and Chablais, at 
Lausanne. But Zurich, Berne, Geneva, Basle, 
Milan, Parma, Modena, Lucca, Padua, and 
other Swiss and Italian towns have each their 
public walks or gardens. Many of tliese walks 
have been formed and dedicated to the public 
by the munificence of individuals ; and it seems 
extraordinary that our wealthy and generous 
nation, where popularity is of value, and leads 
to power, should be exoelled in these respects 
even by those who care little for the people, 
and have no part or lot with them. 
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Some place where the working classes may 
be amused, and induced to take exercise, is of 
much greater consequence than we may at first 
sight deem it; if they have none they are driven 
on Sundays and holidays to public-houses, 
where, brooding over real or imaginary griev- 
ances, they often read the worst publications, 
and listen to idle schemes of hasty or imprac- 
ticable reform. 

The vast population of London, amounting 
to above a million of persons, have no spot 
(except Hyde Park) wliere they can walk, free 
from the dust and heat of pubUc thoroughfares * ; 
and almost the only place of exercise (Lord's 
Cricket Ground) unconnected with a liquor- 
shop, is now so far removed, and so high 
priced, that very few can avail themselves of 
it. 

Some places of exercise fitted for the amuse- 
ment of the poorer classes, ought to be provided 
by government near our populous and increas- 
ing manufacturing towns. A trifling payment 
for admission would be enough to defray any 

* The late Mr. Windham called the parks *• The Lungs 
of the metropolis;** an epithet which describes at once their 
use and their importance. 
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future expenoe arising, and the costs of sucli 
attendants as might be necessary to keep order, 
and enforce proper regulations. At atl events, 
open spaces of ground, properly laid out and 
cnmamented, should be secured as public walks, 
where all classes may enjoy air and exercise. 
No man, who considers the subject attentively, 
will suppose that the benefit derived to the 
people from such public walks, is confined to 
their health, which is improved by the free air 
they inhale, and the exercise they use. This 
is but the physical effect, and not to be com- 
pared to the moral advantage derived from the 
resort of the people to some public promenade, 
9r proper place of amusement on Sundays ^d 
Festivals. They will naturally be anxious' to 
appear neatly dressed on such occasions, amopg 
their friends, equals, and superiors; and this 
wish will extend to their wives and childreh * : 
they have then an object given for their industry 
and care, innocent in the end, and beneficial in 
the means. 



• ** Among the other virtues," says Mr. Hume, ** we 
may also give cleanliness a place, since it naturally renders 
us agreeable to others, and is no inconsiderable source of 
love and affection." — Etsaysy sec. 8. 
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The feeling of artificial wants, which the peo- 
ple by their own efforts and forethought, are able 
to gratify, is one of the main causes of civilis- 
ation and improvement. 

There can be little doubt that tradesmen, 
shopmen, and manu&cturers are often stimu- 
lated to attention and exertion * by the prospect 
of a jaunt to Margate, an expedition to Rich- 
mond, or even a Sunday walk with their wives 
or sweethearts in Hyde Park or Kensington 
Gardens. 

In a higher sphere, the merchant, banker, 
and ship-owner are acted upon in somewhat the 
same way. They are anxious that their sons 
and daughters should be able to vie with the 
children of peers and country gentlemen, that 
their equipages and liveries should be distin- 
guished in Bond Street or the Park. " Dis- 
^^ tinctions of this sort are subjects much more 
" of competition than enjoyment ; and in that 
*^ competition their use consists. It is not, as 
" hath been rightly observed, by what the 

* " The desire of distinction/' says Sumner, " the hope 
of bettering our condition, the love of ease, are the uni- 
versal motives to exertion, because it is understood that 
pleasure accompanies the attainment of ease and distinc- 
tion."— Recordt of the Creation, part 5. ch. i. 
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" lord*mayor feels in his coach, but by what 
'' the apprentice feds who gazes at him, that 
" the public is served.'' • 

The mutual attraction which the sexes pos- 
sess for each other, is a source of greater and 
more lasting benefit to the progress of civilis* 
ation, than a careless observer would imagine. 

In addition to the numerous endearing ties 
of domestic life hence arising, we derive, in some 
measure, from this cause, that universal wish 
which exists in civilised society, to set ourselves 
off to the best advantage in our dress, appear- 
ance, and behaviour. This wish continues to 
act. habitually and beneficially upon us, long 
after the motive which gave rise to it is for- 
gotten or attained. It influences the conduct of 
thousands, who are themselves unconscious of 
its operation; the youthful and sensitive are 
swayed by its dictates, and the old and insensi- 
ble follow their example. 

Neatness of person and elegance of dress are 
universally considered as means by which either 
sex may entitle themselves to the notice of the 
other ; hence the desire of personal decoration 

• Prey's Natural Theology, p. 509. 
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SO general among the young. But this desire 
generates industry and exertion in some classes, 
to enable them to attain then: wish; it urges 
others to gain acquirements and accomplish- 
ments which they would otherwise have De- 
lected; to all it recommends politeness, and 
an obliging manner and demeanour. 

It is this desire of improving our appearance 
which calls forth continually new &brics and 
fashions in our dress, and gives rise to fresh 
manu&ctures and inventions, intended to assist 
in adorning our persons. 

Hence the silk, cotton, and lace trades de- 
rive great support ; and we may perhaps trace 
the beautiful dyes used in our Norwich shawls, 
or Yorkshire broad doths, to the same source. 
The innumerable and industrious workmen oc- 
cupied in the formation of these articles, owe 
gready to the principle alluded to their comfort 
and increase; for, if we were to strike out of 
the catalogue of such manufoctures, all but those 
necessary to insure adequate shelter against the 
weather, we should indeed limit the number and 
value of our productions. 

This motive itself is innocent, and the means 
highly beneficial. If indeed a beau and belle 
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of the several reigns of Edward the Third, 
Henry the Eighth, and Queen Anne, could be 
assembled in the respective dresses of those 
periods, we might smile at the extraordinary 
spectacle they would present; but a philosophic 
or benevolent man, would treat with indulgence 
their harmless conceit, productive of so much 
good ; and look without displeasure on personal 
vaiiity, which aids indirectly in forming such 
towns as Coventry, Manchester, and Leeds. 

All these advantages are lost in Mahometan 
countries, where the women are secluded from 
the view, and separated from the society of the 
other sex; and they are greatly lessened in 
every country in which the existing customs 
and institutions oppose the free agency of either 
party. 

Wherever also general libertinism prevails, 
aasd the female character is degraded, the bene- 
ficial effect of this principle of attraction must 
be diminished; for in proportion to the perma- 
nence and importance of the engagements aris- 
ing from an attachment between the sexes, will 
be the innocent endeavours made to promote 
them. 

It is but fair to enlist harmless vanity and 
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the love of luxury on the side of improvement ; 
they will form powerful auxiliaries to any code 
of laws, and be often more effectual iu incidng 
industry and enterprise, than all moral exhort- 
ations. 

In this view, places of public amusement, if 
properly regulated, are highly beneficial ; for the 
loss to the nation arising from the maintenance 
of the idle performers, and the dissolute habits 
they may sometimes engender, will be com- 
pensated- tenfold by the industry they indirecdy 
set at work to create the means of beholding 
them.* 

It seems, that luxury can never be too rapid 
in its progress as long as (on the whole) happi- 
ness and property continue to increase. 

In reverting to the amusements of the work- 
ing classes, it may not be amiss to remark, that 
a ^ortsighted spirit of mistaken benevolence 
seems of late to have sprung up among us; 
rather directing its view how to repress by force 



* The love of pleasure and the love of action, two 
strong passions of our nature, when properly regulated, 
are sources of the greatest benefit to mankind. Vide 
Mr. Gibbon's Observations, Decline and Fall, vol.ii. clS. 
p. 320. 
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the effects of vicious habits among the poor, than 
endeavouring to improve the people by giving 
them other and better enjoyments. The vigilant 
guardians of the morals of the poor would do 
well to recollect that they might double their 
effective power to limit and prevent what was 
bad,^ if they provided the means of some inno^ 
cent amusements in place of those taken away. 
It would not be very di£5cult to restrain the 
poor from cruel or debasing pleasures, if others 
are immediately presented to their view whidi 
they may enjoy without risk or wrong; but 
to abolish, without such substitution, the amuse- 
ments to which they have been long accustomed, 
must appear, to them at least, a harsh and un- 
just measure. 

A few hundred pounds thus judiciously laid 
out in some public improvement may often be 
of great benefit in a rural neighbourhood; in 
isuch cases the money will go farther than in any 
private undertaking, because the &rmers will 
frequently give assistance to aid an object bene- 
ficial to themselves. 

Some of the finest public! buildings of Greece 
and Italy were erected by private individuals, 
whose pride consisted in adorning their native 
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cities. * This example is worthy the imitation 
(^opulent land-owners. Various minor improve- 
ments may easily be suggested ; — ^thus, clearing 
a water*course ; building a market, or school- 
house ; forming a quay, or landing-place; even 
sinking a well, or erecting a pump ; nothing is 
insignificant which tends to assist others, without 
making them dependent on our bomity. 

I have thus humbly attempted to point out 
some channds for the beneficial direction of rural 
expenditure ; they must vary according tx> .the 
situation and circumstances of individuals ; but 
no one is so situated as not to be able to confer 
some bmefit, promote some improvement, or 
aid direcitly or indirectly in augmenting the 
wel&re of the country. The attempt itself will 
bet a source of the. highest gratification; it is 
a debt we owe for the prize we have drawn in 
iexistence. Who can forget the eloquent excla- 
nuitiion of our gifl:ed countryman? — 

^^ Iinighthave.beenbomapea$ant,asavi^ 
■^ oc a slave.; — nor can I think without gijati* 
*' tude on the bounty of nature, who cast my M 



' •' 'Rr»bo»chi, Kb. HL c. 5, 6 and 8. Mitford^s Greece, 
yoliwU §9. p. 399. 
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in a country of freedom and intelligence, in 
an age of civilisation and refinement, and 
moderately endowed me with the gifts of 
fortune." 
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ON INVESTMENTS FOR CAPITAL 
DURING PEACE. 

It has been thought by some persons, that 
during peace the interest of capital would fall 
so^much as to check its accumulation ; and that, 
on this account, unproductive expenditure should 
be artificially encouraged. 

Now it is evident, that the rise or fall of the 
interest must (ceteris paribus) depend upon this 
circumstance: — Whether capital accumulates 
during peace faster than investments, yielding 
the same interest, open for its use7 or, whether 
such inyestments are more numerous, than ca- 
pital can so supply: in short, whether the demand 
or supply of capital will preponderate ? and this 
is well worth, considering. i 

In treating of the interest of money as one 
criterion of the profits of capital, it is necessary 
L 2 
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to distinguish, in the first place, between that 
which is paid annually to the lender by the 
borrower,^ the use. of hia capiul; and that 
which is paid to insure its safe return, or to 
(Compensate the risk of its loss. These two 
sums, paid to the lender of capital, are frequently 
confounded together under the common name 
of interest of money, but are vety distinct. 

Thus, in one country, where the government 
is stable, and capital safe, this insurance interest 
(if I may so express myself) may net exceed 
ten shillings per cent; whereas, in tOEke^beat 
country^ as Naples or Turkey, it may be from 
two pounds to five poands per cent.* ; uid will 
vary during war or peace in the same kii^om, 
from the same cause. 

In this ca^e the lender insures his cNm 
capital, as the East India Company insosp^ their 
own i^ip9» and he receives fitiin the bon^wier a 
payment for this purpose. This msurance k- 
terest varies according to the better or worse 
seoority on wldch the capital i$ lent, and ha$ 
nothiag to do in a. question of the net intoest 
of capital, where, of course, all must be sup- 

• This is paiticiilariy striking in seTeral of the Aoatic 
Hates. Vidt WeaOh of NMmt. 



posed to lend <m equally secure tenns. Yet.it 
is not unusual to hear what is really a high rate 
of insurance, and proves the comparative inse- 
curity of the government or individual borrow- 
ing, mistaken fi>r large profits on capital, hold- 
ing out great advantages to investment 

Making allowance, then, for the insurance 
money, which makes up part of what is com- 
monly called the interest of capital, we will 
confine our view to the net interest, which 
varies, as before observed, according to the 
proportion of demand to supply. 

If there be ten millions to be lent, and twelve 
millions wanted, the net interest will rise; if 
twelve millions to be lent, and only ten wanted, 
it will fell. And if we enquire ferther, what 
causes this greater or less demand, the answer 
must be, the practicability of more or less 
investment at an equal profit ; and this power 
of profitable investment will vary accordmg to 
the natural and acquired advantages of the 
country in which it takes place. * To that coun- 

* An able author, whose work 1 had not the advantage 
of seeing till the above pages were written, appears to 
consider the fertility of the land cultivated, as almost the 
only natural advantage which affects the rate of profit; 

L 3 
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try which possesses the greatest siim of natural 
and acquired advantages, capital will flow. Thus, 
this favoured country will be supplied before 
others with the capital it can employ; and 
when saturated with investment, the superfluous 
quantity will begin, in like manner, to flow to 
the next most favoured kingdom, and so on. * 

It must be evident, however, that as regards 
the investment of capital in any country, that se- 
curity must be a principal inducement. Scarcely 
any conceivable degree of fertility in the soil, or 
salubrity in the climate, or other natural advan- 
tage, can balance this want of security. 

But full security, understanding thereby safety 
for the principal and unfettered enjoyment of 
the interest, can scarcely exist under any other 
than a free government. For it is only under a 
popular representative system that industrious 
and enterprising capitalists will be permitted to 

and as the chief regulator of all other investments. Now, 
; though it be unquestionably of first rate importance, still 
its effect may, I conceive, be modified by other natural 
or acquired advantages of the country where such invest-^ 
ment takes place. See Ed. Rev. No. Ixxix. Art. 1. 

• Of course allowance must be made for the preposses- 
sions capitalists feel for home, and having their wealth 
under Xhmt own eye, Vide Wealth of Kattem. 
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reap ihejidl reward of their exertions in an 
equal participation of the honours and o£Sices of 
the state * ; and it is only under such a system, 
that a calm and educated people (whose true 
interest is alwajrs opposed to offensive wars) will 
have sufficient weight to check the misplaced 
ambition of their prince or minister. 

It is only in a country enjoying this blessing, 
which contains in itself the seeds of many others, 
that natural advantages are allowed their full 
scope. Thus, even in our own kingdom, fa- 
voured as it is in regard to government, in- 
telligence, and industry, many advantageous 
channels for the investment of capital still remain 
to be opened, and many obstacles to its pro- 
ductive employment to be removed. 

Monopolies, exclusive charters, impolitic 
bounties, and restrictions, are every year dis- 

* " The successful merchant (says a popular writer) 
the inventive engineer, the ingenious chemist, the found- 
ers of sovereign companies, the discoverers of steam- 
en^es and safety-lamps, are stimulated in their merito- 
rious labours by the personal honours as weU as the 
solid wealth to which they aspire ; and look forward 
not only to a station of equality in the very highest 
society, but to a seat in the le^slature of their country, 
and to titular dignities that rank them with the aristo- 
cracy of the land." — Ed. Rev, No.lxxviii. 

J. 4 



$ppettrhigf as knowlec^ and experience ad- 
vanoe** 

Dating peace, not a session passes without 
some abuse being remedied, some clog upon 
accumulation or investment done away, some 
source of expence or trouble lessened. 

If, a hundred years ago, any <me had ven- 
tured to predict, that in the begmning of the 
nineteenth century an immense and increasing 
amount of British capital would be profitably 
directed in carrying miUionB cf cubic feet cf in- 
JUmMcAle air through hundreds cf miles of snl>* 
terranean metal pipes, to supply all the great 
towns of the realm with light, he would have 
been listened to with incredulity. 

Would any one have then believed, that iron 
piers would jut into the ocean on our coasts, or 
an iron bridge be suspended fix>m shore to 
shore above the masts of our ships ; who would 
then have conceived, that vessels impelled by 
steam-en^es should defy the power of the 



• Vide Humboldt's account of the result of relaxibg the 
restrictions on the Mexican trade. — New Spain, vol. jv. 
book V. So by partially opening the East India trade, the 
tonnage has been much increased. Fide the Reports to 
Parliament. 
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currents on the Mississippi, the St Lawrence, 
and the Ganges ; and should traverse continually 
the narrow seas, friths, and estuaries, in despite 
of winds and tides ? 

If, from our own kingdom, confessedly most 
abounding in capital, we look successively at 
the other countries of Europe, what wide ohan- 
nels of investment appear ! How many natural 
advantages neglected, how many fertile spots 
untilled, how many mines of wealth unopened* 
how many ports and havens without a vessel 1 

But if we extend our view beyond this 
smallest and least fertile quarter of the globe» 
—if we look jto the rich tegions of the East, — 
to the mibounded territories of the Western 
world,' — the prospect dazzled the mind's ej^ by 
its. immensity, and almost defies the power of 
calculation. There is room for the productive 
investment of capital for countless ages to come, 
were each century to double our own in the 
jrapidity of its accumulation. 

In Mexico*, in India, and many parts of 
South America f, there, seems to have been a 

" '. : JL- 

* Vide an excellent article on that interesting country, 
Quarterly Review, No. lix. 1824. 

t Vide Humboldt's Personal Narrative, vol ii. p. 275. 

L 5 
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contest between the bounty of nature and the 
chilling and destructive influence of the govern- 
ment and institutions which man has formed. 
In each we see tyranny, bigotry, and ignorance, 
confederated and linked together, to keep back 
the progress of improvement, to hide the gifts 
of Providence, and degrade the condition of the 
people ; in each we behold innumerable bless- 
ings, waiting only the hand to collect them ; like 
the fruits of a luxuriant spring almost bursting 
from their concealment, they only want the 
sun of freedom to warm them into foil ma- 
turity. 

We have seen, that it is the proportion be- 
tween the augmentation and employment of 
capital that regulates its price ; its price is the 

285. vol. iv. b. 5. Political Essay on New Spain, book ii. 
It appears, that the difference of rank arising from a mix- 
ture of native blood is almost as impassable in Spanish 
America as among the castes in India. This enlightened 
traveller relates an account of a Spanish sergeant who suf- 
fered cruelly from the gout : — "I know (said he) a 
Zambo of New Valencia who could cure me, but the 
Zambo would expect to be treated with such attentions 
that I cannot pay to a man of his colour, 1 prefer re- 
maining as I am.'* — It is said, that a loathsome here- 
ditary leprosy afflicts two or three noble families in Sicily, 
who nevertheless continue always to intermarry, lest ihe 
purity of their blood should be tainted by any other alliance. 
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reward given for this accumulation, which will 
therefore be greatly affected by the demand. 

If every country had the same acquired ad- 
vantages we enjoy, the channels for capital 
would incalculably increase, but . so would also 
the supply; and though this demand be re- 
tarded by the obstacles alluded to, yet, as these 
give way gradually before the progi'ess of li- 
berty and civilization, so will investments open 
around us. Whatever disseminates religion, 
education, and reflection, aids indirectly in in- 
creasing capital, and opening productive chan- 
nels for its use ; and, on the other hand, capital 
creating and assisting industry improves the 
condition of men, and raises them to a higher 
and better scale; in which they naturally be- 
come desirous of knowledge and freedom.* 
Their animal wants being satisfied, they have 
time to look beyond the gratification of mere 
physical necessities ; new wants create new facul- 
ties to supply them ; and they are anxious to 
hold, by a secure tenure, the blessings they 
have learned to value. Should this security be 
conceded to them, should they be allowed to 

• Fide Edin. Rev. No. Ixxviii. Jan. 1824. Art. K 
L 6 



participate gradually (according to their wealtb 
or abilities) in the governnient nnder which they 
liye, a new object is thereby given them for ex- 
ertion, industiy, and enterprize. The gradation 
of ranks, of which the ascait is open to all, is 
one of the most important parts in the great 
machine of civilization! Thus wealth and power, 
freedom and intelligence, advance together; 
they act and re-act upon each other. 

It may be said, that though the obstacles to 
new investments may arise in the countries 
alluded to, in a great measure irom the mis- 
government, bigotry, and tyranny under which 
they have suffered, yet that these obstacles are 
not the less positive and effectual for being 

known. 

It is, at all events, within the power of man 

to remove such restrictions ; there is no natural 
disability to encounter. A dispassionate en- 
quirer, who compares the present state of 
Europe with its situation some centuries ago, 
when war and rapine were almost the ordinary 
pastimes of monarchs and nobles, must ac- 
knowledge that great improvement has taken 
place in the condition of its inhabitants. Our 
own country appears about to take the lead in 
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abolishing gradually that narrow system of 
commercial policy which has been the source 
of so many jealousies and disputes, and has 
acted as a check to the accumulation and in- 
vestment of capital. 

Throughout the continent of South America^ 
many of the political disabilities under which 
the people suffered are now removed. What>> 
ever be the fate of the different governments 
into which those extensive regions are divided, 
no one can suppose they will return to their 
former state of listless stagnation. A san* 
guine mind can scarcely limit the advantages 
which will accrue to the human race from the 
disenthralment of those vast countries. ^ 

During peace the progress of improvement 
and rational liberty advances with accelerated 
quickness ; the intellect of active and powerful 
minds is turned to works of permanent utility ; 
the malignant passions and national antipiithies 
generated by a state of war (and which arise 
■ . — .^^^__^^^-^^^^-^^_^— — _^____ 

* ** The Americans (says Humboldt), like the Hindoos 
and other nations who have long groaned under a dvil 
and military despotism, adhered to their customs, man* 
ners, and opinions, with inflexible obstinacy/' — PoHH^ 
col Eaay, bookii. 
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alike from triumph or defeat) gradually subside; 
the prejudiced and intractable, whose minds 
have been formed during the violence of do- 
mestic parties, and the dread of foreign enemies, 
die away, and are succeeded by others of dif- 
ferent temperament; and each succeeding year 
of peace is an additional pledge for its con- 
tinuance. 

During a time of tranquillity, numerous mer- 
cantile connections are continually forming 
between different countries; many manufac- 
tories arise in each for the purpose of supplying 
their mutual wants, and as these channels of 
demand and supply become gradually perma- 
nent and important, all those who are directly 
or indirectly interested in their continuance 
become desirous of avoiding war, * 

On the 'whole, it seems probable that in- 
vestments yielding sui&cient profit to encourage 
gradual accumulation, and thereby to increase 

* In this way even tyrannic rulers see the interest they 
have in peace, lest the ability of their subjects to pay 
taxes be diminished by war; a motive which was found to 
weigh with Henry VIII., as expressed by his blunt historian: 
— «* Wherefore the kyng considered, if the merchauntes 
lost, the poor sort should lose, and cU length he shotJd 
lose in his customs:' -^HaWs Chronicle, Hen. VIIL 
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industry and happiness, will perpetually open 
during peace. * 

What the amount of such interest will be, 
paid by a borrower on good security, it may be 
difficult to determine. It is clear we ought not 
to take what has been paid upon such capital so 
lent during the last quarter of a century as our 
criterion; for that was a state of more than 
ordinary political fluctuation, when the net in- 
terest was often confounded with the insurance 
before alluded to. It seems probable (if we may 
hazard a conjecture on the subject), that no one 
would be satisfied, or continue to accumulate, 
without such a rate of profit as gave him a fair 
prospect of a cessation from toil, and a period 
of enjoyment before death ; and if so, this would 
vary with the average duration of life in each 
cdimtry, and, perhaps, also with the conventual 
scale of artificial necessaries which each rank 
there required. 

* " If (says Mr. Malthus) the means of increasing the 
capital' of a country be provided, its population will soon 
increase, or the actual numbers will be better accommo* 
dated, and probably both." — Ettay on PopulaHon, p. 34* 
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Xh£ great profit to be derived fi*om well 
managed osier beds is shown in a clever essay 
on the subject, published in the twenty-first 
volume of the Transactions of the Society for 
Arts, Agricultiure, &c. The principal points 
to be attended to may be comprised m a few 
words : « The soil should be previously drained, 
" thrown up in beds, and manured: the sets, 
" two feet long, be put in eighteen inches apart, 
^< leaving eight inches out of the ground, cut 
" with a slope at the top to throw off the wet; 
•* should be planted in December, or any win- 
" ter month without fi'ost; hoed clean in May 
" and June, and hand-wed in August; cut in 
" November or December, before firost; and 
" the buds pruned to a proper number." 
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For the sort of oak, Vide Dr. Martynfs let- 
ter, voLvi., Communicatiom to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

*^ Acorns should be gathered from trees with 
^ wide bold openings, the aconas growing 
*' singly or at most two together, on long foot^ 
^ stalks ; those in clusters, which are not un- 
^ usual, are much inferior in value.'' 

Vide Letter by Rev. T. Gisbome, comparing; 
the growth of the English, with the Iron or 
Turkey oak, and preferring the latter, vol. vi» 
Comm. to Board. 

As to the growth of trees, see Mr. Wais- 
tail's tables. Transactions of Society of Arts, 
vol. xxvi., whence it appears, on a calculation 
that a tree increases annually twelve inches, in 
height, and one in circumference,, and con- 
sidered at twelve years old,, as eighteen feet to 
the top of the leading shoot, and twenty-four 
inches in circumference at the ground; — then, 

1st. All regular growing trees, measiured as 
above, as often as their age is increased one- 
fourth, contain very nearly double their quantity 
of timber. 

2d. When a tree has doubled its age,, its con-^ 
tents will be eightrfold. 
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3d. That when a tree has doubled its age, 
the annual growth will be increased four-fold. 

4th. Consequently, that when a tree has 
doubled its age, the proportion tihat its azinual 
increase bears to the contents of the whole tree 
is then diminished one half. 

Also it appears, that if the trees are to be cut 
down about sixty years old (after which they 
pay less per cent, for standing), it is not worth 
while to prune them higher than 32 feet 

It seems that most quick growing trees, as 
firs, larch, ash, elm, poplars, &c, increase on 
an average after twelve years old, if well ma- 
naged, from one inch and a half to two inches 
in circumference, and eighteen inches in height, 
every year ; and this rate of increase continues 
for some time. 
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<^ It has been thought (says Mr. White) that 
^* larch trees would double their size every eight 
^ years: in order to find out correctly the pro- 
^ gr^s they make, I selected six which were 
^' fix)m fifty to sixty feet high, and measured 
« the contents by the circles each year's growth 
^ produces, and the following was the result:— 

** At ten years old, every tree was supposed 
** to consist of one part ; at thirteen years and a 
*^ half the average area of each section was twice 
" as much; at eighteen years four times as 
^' much ; at twenty-five and one quarter, eight 
*< times as much ; and at thirty years old, when 
^* they were cut down, twelve times as much as 
^ at ten years old, which therefore doubled 
•* their growth every six years ; and others in 
^* a difierent situation gave nearly the same 
*« result" * 

Hence it appears the quantity of wood was at 
first doubled in three years and a half, then in 
four and a half, and then in seven and a quarter; 
but the quality of the timber is also to be con- 
sidered : the density, and, therefore, the value of 
the whole, will increase with its age. 

• Trans, of Soc. of Arts, voLxxxi. p. 97. 
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BURNT CLAY. 

Description of a Cheap Kiln to Bum Clay. 

<^ I HAB a trench made about twenty feet, long^ 
^ three feet deep, and as miany ^de^ wilhufiill 
^^ for the water. At the %pear ^od of the 
^^ trench, and resting on its sides, a brick arch 
<^ was tamed, about ntne imt ten feet IcHig^ 
^ haymg openings for letting the fire throu{^ 
^^ to the clay: these ope^igs were made by 
•* leaving out half a brick at proper intervals. 

*^ In the front of die arch is a strong, wall, 
^ two bricks diick, which has its foundation in 
^ the bottom of the trench. This wall, which 
^< IS two feet wider than the arch, rises about a 
^^ foot i^ve it, tiirough which there is a niouth 
*< to the arch about two feet widfi, The whok 
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erection will not require more than five or 
six hundred of brick, and no lime, except for 
the £ront wall : the arch will be best laid in 
loam or puddle of any kind. In setting the 
kiln, care should be taken to lay the sods or 
lumps of day hollow, especially at first, that 
the fire may draw through them freely. When 
the pile is about two feet thick upon the arch, 
the fire should be lighted, and a sod wall 
made round the kiln, which may extend about 
two feet wider than the arch, which will be 
supported in front by the brick wall. 
" The sod-wall need not be above three or four 
feet high. As the ignition proceeds, fresh 
clay must be added, still letting it lie as hol- 
low as convenient When the heap is be- 
tween four and five feet high, and burned 
through, the fire may be suffered to die out 
In this way, two men at 2s. 6d. per day> and a 
boy at ScLf to attend the fire, in two days and 
a half burned 35 good cart-loads ; the fiiel 
consumed was 175 frirze faggots, at 5s. per 
hundred, and the whole cost about I/. 6s. 6d. 
The effect of this burnt clay was tried against 
other manures, and gave the following results 
on 50 square yards : — 
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Ton. Cwt. lbs. 
lbs. Swedish Turnips. 

'* Burned clay - 580 equal to per acre - 25 2 20 

Soot - - 546 — — 23 12 2 

Wood ashes . 398 — — 16 12 52 

Ko top-dressing - 235 — — 10 3 12 

^^ Calculating the value of the turnips at 
*' 5s. per ton, and the prime cost of the manures, 
" the burned clay exceeds the soot in value of 
" crop jper acre, 2,. 2s. 6d. ;. the wood ashes 
^^ Si, 175. Sd. ; and the acre without top-dress- 
'^ ing (deducting the cost of the clay), 4/. 7^. 6d." 

With potatoes, barley, Norfolk turnips, and 
other crops, the superiority of the burnt clay 
was equally apparent. . 

Vide account of Experiments on the Efficacy 
of burnt Clay as Manure, by Rev. E. Cartwright, 
for which he received tlie gold medal from the 
Society of Arts, &c. in 1819. • Transactions^ 
vol. xxxvi. 



THE END. 
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